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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

This year the authority which the King’s voice gave 
to the Speech from the Throne was everywhere, abroad 
as at home, more specifically marked than normally. 
With the consciousness of the King’s personal influence 
on the peace of Europe to back it, ‘‘ my relations with 
foreign Powers continue to be of a friendly description ” 
was not the ‘‘banal exordium” it has been called. 
Nor did it seem a wholly unmeaning symbol that 
immediately in front of the King is carried the great 
sword of State—in its scabbard. Such gorgeous 
ceremony is of course at the mercy of a slight accident ; 
and there was one rather trying moment of unrehearsed 
delay in the appearance of the Commons. But it was 
soon over; and one is grateful to the member of 
Burke’s ‘‘ Fourth Estate’”’ who saw during this interval 
the Russia1 and Japanese Ambassadors talking together. 
Is this the origin of the peace rumours ? 


The ceremony belongs to the House of Lords not the 
House of Commons, another constitutional illustra- 
tion not without value; and on Tuesday what little 
ceremony belongs to the summoning of the Commons 
was not helped by the audible prompting of Admiral 
Stephenson who was new to his post. Preliminary 
curiosity on the contents of the Speech was not great. 
Happily no imminent foreign complications were to be 
feared and the public is hardened to the recurrent 
springtime alarms from the Balkans. Time enough 
when the details are published to consider the new 
and British contribution to this problem. Lord Lans- 
downe hinted at it as long ago as the last King’s 
Speech. In imperial politics the wise reticence on the 
nature of the government to be given to the Transvaal 
left no other critical topic ; and it would take a more than 
ingenious politician to extract exact information from 
the ingenious phrase, ‘‘ a representative constitution ”. 


With a sense of perspective we do not always share, 
the French, who have paid unusual attention to the 
King’s Speech, have pointed out that the determination 
to introduce an Aliens Bill is the most practical of 
‘‘domestic events”. To carry through the Bill, which 
we are glad ‘to know will not be again shuffled off, will 


be popular, even perhaps among many aliens, to a 
degree not shared by most wise reforms ; and the com- 
petitive zeal of the two candidates in the last East-End 
election is a symptom of how it will be welcomed in the 
district where the health and well-being of London 
citizens most suffer. 


Its pride of place at the beginning of the second 
division of the King’s Speech gives more emphasis than 
on merits is due to the question of redistribution. 
The anomalies, which were quite briefly and con- 
vincingly stated by Mr. Roberts, are apparent enough ; 
but as Mr. Balfour, not perhaps so enthusiastic as 
some others for this reform, took the trouble to explain, 
forms of procedure make it impossible for the Bill to be 
introduced this session ; and the Government, while the 
present tactics of the Opposition prevail, may safely 
wait for a session or two more. It is satisfactory that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, at present need- 
lessly prolific in litigation, is to be amended and 
extended. The promise of some machinery for dealing 
with the unemployed question is the answer to the 
naive request of the Trafalgar Square demonstrators 
to be allowed to plead at the Bar of the House. 


There are people who in their craving for notoriety 
would kick over a table in a lady’s drawing-room, if 
they could not get themselves observed and talked of 
by any other means. Parliament, it is rather well 
known, has usually had a sprinkling of such performers 
—who are regarded by the sweet-tempered merely as 
‘‘cranks”. But not eventhe most desperate notoriety- 
seeker would dare to describe the set orations of the 
movers and seconders of the Address as anything but 
very able and graceful. We have been greatly im- 
pressed by the speeches of the mover and seconder of 
the Address respectively in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. It is everybody’s ‘“‘ pleasing 
duty” to agree that they ‘‘ performed a difficult and 
delicate task” most ably. How happy a leader of 
Opposition must be when he is able to inspire his 
compliments with a little real sincerity as Lord Spencer 
was able on Tuesday. 


Really the movers and seconders were all men of 
agreeable politics and speech, and if one were to signal 
out Lord Winchester, mover in the House of Peers, it 
would be because of the inviting historic association. 
Who more fitly could move the Address than the repre- 
sentative of a family whose services to the Crown are 
older than those of even the Cecils? A great Liberal 
generously dwelt on the value of such association, the 
sense of duty which it handed down from generation to 
generation. Lord Winchester can speak by right of 
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direct descent from one of the boldest, most self-sacri- | course, merely one of those brutal crimes in which the 


ficing aristocrats in English history, to:;wit John Paulet, 
subject of Dryden’s great epitaph: to say nothing of 


_ anarchist rejoices everywhere. 


that earlier founder of Paulet fortune who by qualities — 


of statecraft rather than endurance was to the front in 
Court during four reigns. Lord Spencer can give a 
rare account of the mover of the Address. We hope 
Lord Winchester will not in politics forget the land. 
His father was one of the best farmers in England, 
and nothing, it used to be said, pleased him more than 
to be taken for a son of the soil—which sometimes 
owing to style of dress he was. 


You would naturally expect a good debate at the 
beginning of the Session when everybody is fresh, 
and there is an Opposition ‘‘ howling on for prey”. 
The man in the armchair in Pall Mall always makes the 
same remark of the debate on the Address—‘“‘ an entire 
waste of time, sir”. He is very likely right but he 
does not put his case attractively. He is the same man 
who is for taking out certain Irish Nationalists into 
Trafalgar Square and shooting them in public. And 
his plans for shortening the debates and the lives of 
M.P.’s are equally impracticable. Dialectically the con- 


_ read. Ours is not a political movement. 


stitutional issue this year was interesting. Two oppo- | 


nents better matched for debate on such a subject than 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman one 
need not wish for. Sir Henry had selected and ranged 
with nice skill his quotations and precedents in favour 
of dissolution. 


Unhappily for Sir Henry, he, the earlier speaker, 
could not guard against Mr. Balfour capping his excel- 
lent series. Sir Henry quotes a quotation by Bright— 


presently a saying by the same master signally discom- 
forting. 
spirit: Mr. Balfour caps him even more embarrassingly. 
Even Mr. Morley, holding a watching brief for Glad- 
stone’s fame, cannot extract the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. 
as to have primed Sir Henry in this matter ? 


The grand attack led by Mr. Asquith was repulsed by 
a majority of sixty-three. It has proved an unfortunate 
move for the Opposition, who are now as much dispirited 
as the Ministerialists are heartened. There is no 
longer any talk of the Government being out in a week 
ortwo. The debate was good in form, but it had 
neither spirit nor substance. Mr. Balfour was in good 
dialectical vein and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had some very well-turned phrases. But Mr. Asquith 
seemed to us below his worth. Denunciation palls 
after a few sentences. Lord Hugh Cecil was true to 
himself, and in his speech sincerity made the mark 
it never misses. Every Unionist who is a tariff 
reformer will regret he cannot march with Lord 
Hugh all the way. Mr. Chamberlain was auite 
happy. The good temper pervading his speech 
gave it an air of confidence. Mr. Chamberlain is 
not in a hurry and he takes a long vjew. His oppo- 
nents are wrong in counting on Mr. Chamberlain’s age 
spoiling the fiscal movement by precipitancy. Mr. 
Chamberlain emphasised the human side of his tariff 
policy when he pointed out that the decline in nations’ 
strength has generally been indicated by the change in 
the nature of the people’s occupations. 


We are sorry to see that Mr. Akers-Douglas is to be 
entrusted with the conduct of the Aliens Bill through the 
House. The Home Secretary is, of course, technically 
the proper man to do it. But if the right man techni- 
cally is the wrong man actually, we would rather have 
the technical mistake. Mr. Akers-Douglas failed disas- 
trously last year, and this Bill must be passed. Mr. 
Balfour has an admirable precedent for relieving the 
Home Secretary of his duty. Did he not relieve Sir 
John Gorst of the task of introducing the Education 
Billin 1902? Sir John Gorst is not a much less intel- 
lectual man than Mr. Akers-Douglas, and he was 
technically the right Minister to take the Bill. 


The assassination of the Grand Duke Sergius will no 
doubt be hailed by revolutionary enthusiasts here as 
proof that the social disturbances in Russia are a full- 
blown and no doubt glorious revolution. It is, of 


But surely Mr. Morley was not so half-informed | enbenttied: 


| another. 


It has no connexion 
with the people and is unrelated to the industrial move. 
ment, which has now pretty well dissociated itself from 
politics. In S. Petersburg at any rate the men are 
getting what they struck for. The supervision of 
industrial life is to remain with the Minister of Finance 
and M. Witte in company with ministers is framing a 
scheme for the settlement of labour difficulties. 


No doubt the strikers used larger threats than before, 
and disaffection was stimulated by the strikes in 
Poland, where still the position is in some degree 
critical. The authorities have thought well to be even 
stricter than usual with the press; and to the great 
benefit of letters many of the little poetic ebullitions 
against the Tsar have come back to England blacked 
out. But as a criticism of the State of opinion we 
prefer the workman’s words quoted by the ‘‘ Times” 
to the editorial comment: ‘‘ Constitution ! We don’t 
know what that is. The majority of us are unable to 
We want to 
live—that’s all.” This is truer perhaps at S. Petersburg 
than at Warsaw or Lodz, but it is the note of the out- 
break. Even the strikes of the students, which are 
political, have dwindled to an outcry among schoolboys 
against compulsory Greek. 


Russians have been enjoying themselves over a 
successful hoax played on the British press. A tele- 
gram was received in London to the effect that M. 
Witte’s house had been raided by police and all his papers 
carried off for inspection. It was nothing to editors that 


a moving one—Mr. Balfour drives home against him | M. Witte had just been given increased powers and was 


busy with the Tsar about state business. In several 


Sir Henry quotes Gladstone in the same | cases flaming leaders appeared in one part of the paper, 


an unheeded contradiction of the silly canard in 
It is not without reason that simultaneously 


_ Sir Thomas Barclay in Berlin and Mr. Roosevelt in New 


' the Russian centre. 


York have urged the press to respect international 
But what it most requires, perhaps in all 
countries, is a sense of humour. The qualification is 
grossly neglected. 


Expectation of a Japanese advance on the Shaho may 
be said to be wholly conjectural; and the argument 
from climatic conditions goes to prove that the period 
of inaction must be further prolonged. Hard frost 
makes aggressive movement difficult, but for the first 
few weeks at any rate the spring thaw makes 
it impossible. But some activity has been shown. 
The Japanese have brought up a number of siege guns 
from Port Arthur, and have been using them against 
On 12 February a force of 500 of 
their cavalry made a raid on the Russian line of com- 
munications. At 4 A.M. they attacked, and partially 
destroyed, a bridge on the railway between Mukden 
and Thieling. The guard was quickly reinforced, and 
the Japanese were pursued for a considerable distance. 
The damage was not severe, and was soon made good. 
The Russian cavalry are again active. On 15 February, 
a force of 500 advanced from Sheng-tsai-men, while 
others moved south along the right bank of the 
Hun-ho. 


The detailed evidence before the Paris Commission 
was on the whole more interesting than the British and 
Russian conclusions issued this week, though both are 
singularly astute exercises in advocacy. The Russian 
case is in essentials almost a re-expression of Captain 
Klado’s opinions, which were at the time given rather 
as counsel than witness. Admiral Beaumont gave some 
novelty to the British case by suggesting, as it were on 
behalf of the Russian officers, an explanation of their 
mistake. At the time of the firing incident, the 
‘* Aurora” was very much out of place and her unex- 
pected appearance startled the outlook on the flagship. 
As the vessel was too far off to be made distinct 
by the searchlight the original fear that she was a 
torpedo-boat prevailed, and after shots were fired 
it is likely that the semi-illumination of the trawlers 
nearer at hand aided the confusion. The explanation 
emphasises what we have always considered the weakest 
spot in the presentation of the Russian case, the failure 
or refusal to retain a witness from the ‘‘ Aurora ”. 
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The conclusions of the British Government were 
issued under five heads in a short and rather bald form. 
They lay it down that the firing was not justified, and 
was continued unduly long, that the trawlers should 
have been avoided, and that assistance ought to have 
been sent to the damaged boats. The Russian Govera- 
ment sums up its conclusion under the single head 
that the firing was justified in the legitimate accom- 
plishment of military duty, but speaks sympa- 
thetically of the ‘‘innocent victims” and proposes 
that the Hague Tribunal shall assess the damage 
done. But the observations on the conclusions are 
the interesting part; and from the point of view of 
skill in putting a case nothing could be more acute 
than the comparison of the witnesses on the two sides 
and the disqualification of the fishermen on their low 
decks and in their busy occupation to see what was 
happening. The emphasis laid in'the English case on 
the disclaimers of all Governments that could have 
harboured a torpedo-boat was slurred ; and indeed this 
evidence is subsidiary not essential. The paucity of 
witnesses, a negative but more important point, was 
also passed without comment. The finding of the 
Commission may be expected within a few days. 


A speech of General Beyers before a branch of 
Het Volk or People’s Union has alarmed both his 
colleagues and the English public. General Botha has 
disclaimed the intemperance of the language, and the 
speech has had an immediate effect on the expressed 
views of the Leader of the Opposition. But the hint 
of meditated rebellion which General Beyers threw out | 
was no more than an indiscretion. He discloses no new | 
fact. If half the British soldiers who fought in South | 
Africa have bets on the outbreak of rebellion within so 
many years, it is to be supposed that the more ignorant 
among the Boers are not more doubtful of the ability 
again to go ‘‘out,” as the Jacobites called it. Whether | 
their leaders in the bulk aim directly at war is of less 
practical concern than their declared desire to keep 
racial animosity alive as best they may. The agitation | 
hinges for the moment on the new government to be 
given them. If they must have any, the whole would 
be perhaps better than the half, but any experiment will | 
have to be contingent on a decent pretence of loyalty. 


It appears to afford great relief to those who assume 
that a particular friendship exists between the United 
States and Great Britain to find that the American 
Senate in rejecting the arbitration treaties had no special 
desire to slight this country. In fact our treaty is only | 
one of a batch which has been sacrificed on the altar of | 
American constitutionalism. Restricted as were the 
matters that could be referred to arbitration, the | 
Senate will not give up its right to control every treaty 
that may be made. It resents as an encroachment 
on its privileges the power which the President would 
have had under the treaties of referring automatically 
any arbitration on certain classes of disputes without | 
ultimate reference to the Senate. Their amendment | 
stops President Roosevelt’s attempt to put the American 
executive in the same position in regard to arbitration | 
treaties as our Government holds for all. He pleads 
the special character of these treaties; but the answer 
of the Senate is ‘‘ You must take the American Consti- 
tution as you find it”. 


‘*Little Hungary”, the corner of New York where | 
President Roosevelt has been dining, has a smack of 
the ‘‘ Alsatia” of sixteenth-century London. It cer- 
tainly surpasses the Bohemia of Soho, in spite of our | 
Nihilists. Each of his Hungarian hosts was inspected 
by a detective before he was allowed to shake hands 
with the President, and police were seen peering from 
the surrounding roofs and clinging to fire-escapes on 
the building. Yet the President is said to have spent 
an hilarious evening, and indeed, it is likely that, 
police notwithstanding, he thought Little Hungary 
a more decorous place than Congress. Hungary sug- | 
gests constitutional excesses ; but Mr. Sullivan, member 
of Congress, suggests a worse comparison. However, 
Mr. Hearst, the Corbett of their fight in Congress, dis- 
tinctly won the first round ; for whereas Sullivan only | 
called Mr. Hearst a ‘‘contemptible swaggering bully, 
immoral, unscrupulous”, Mr. Hearst denounced Mr. | 


Sullivan as a ‘‘ murderer” who had assisted in ‘“‘ kicking 
a man to death in a public-house ”"—and Mr. Hearst 
was at one time a popular candidate for the Pre- 
sidency ! 


In Hungary, ‘‘great Hungary” shall we say, although 
M. Kossuth has not been able to form a Ministry he com- 
mands the situation, and whoever becomes Premier can 
hardly do otherwise than carry out the programme of the 
extreme Nationalists. This is nothing less than to go 
back on the compromise of 1867, and involves much the 
same demands with respect to consular appointments as 
the Norwegian Nationalists make on Sweden. But the 
Kossuthists also demand a complete severance of fiscal 
relations and a separate customs service for Hungary. 
Though there seems a disposition to leave some unity of 
command at present in the army, the net effect of the 
proposals is practical separation. The position of the 
King is in the highest degree pathetic. He can hardly 
enter with enthusiasm upon the break-up of his Empire, 
for it is useless to contend that Austria-Hungary after 
such changes can continue to hold the same position 
as a great Power. The danger is noticed in Vienna 
and resistance is threatened, but it must be remem- 
bered that German Austria is not solid. 


The Sultan of Turkey is certainly the most accom- 
plished debtor in Europe. He must continually borrow 
and at each loan his creditors are persuaded that they 
have him in their grip. If the grip at any rate of 
Germany tightens, the Sultan still has his amusement 
out of the game ; and he has never better illustrated his 
humoristic astuteness than over the little loan for the 
Beiram festivities. France and Germany fought for this 
bone till the eve of Beiram, when they were told that 
the money had been raised elsewhere ; and lest his good 
friends should be in any way hurt he has bestowed on 
each of them a decoration! We forget whether his 
friends Sir Ashmead Bartlett and Mr. Gibson Bowles 
awvere so compensated when their valuable concessions 
in the Turkish Empire turned to paper under some little 
practical disability that only the Sultan remembered. 
And all these little games are played and won while he 
and his empire are held to be on the edge of bankruptcy 
and dismemberment. 


It is to be hoped that the publication of the despatches 
on the recent operations in the Aden hinterland indicates 
that the end of that troublesome business is in sight ; 
although it appears that the British and Turkish 
Governments are not yet quite in accord over the 
frontier question. The military operations were under- 
taken against various Arab tribes for the protection of 
the boundary commission and for keeping open com- 
munication with Aden. But as no war correspondents 
accompanied the various columns, their work has 
been much overlooked. Indeed at present there seems 
some question whether a medal shall be given at all, 
though no doubt one will be given intime. But in 
these matters—following the example of the Peninsular 


_ war for which no medal was given till forty years after— 


we are often very slow. Still in this case it would be 
lamentable if, because of the absence of war corre- 
spondents, the services of the Dublin Fusiliers, Hamp- 
shire, Buffs and native troops were ignored, especially 
as the total list of casualties was not inconsiderable. 


The ‘‘ Morning Post ” like the ‘* Standard” has been 
giving prominence to the army problem. We are glad 
to see that, in the course of the articles, justice has 
been done to Lord Wolseley and the other military 
officials during the war. It is very properly pointed out 
that a machine which was capable of such extraordinary 
expansion as the British army could not at that time 
have been altogether effete, as most of the critics, the 
Esher Committee and Mr. Arnold-Forster would have 
us believe. Moreover we very much doubt whether 
such a result would be possible now. The ‘‘ Morning 
Post” criticisms generally are sound, although we can- 


_ not agree with the picture presented of the Brodrick 


régime. The writer attributes its supposed failure to 
the Secretary of State’s neglect to take the advice of 
the Commander-in-Chief and his Staff. If the writer 
had seen or heard the advice which was usually tendered 
to Mr. Brodrick, he would have told a different story. 
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The explosion on the submarine early on Thursday 
morning is a terrible example of the personal risk 
belonging to preparation for war with the new engines. 
The disaster was not, as the accident in Portsmouth 
harbour, directly to do with the specific use of the boat. 
She was lying at the time quietly in Queenstown har- 


bour, preparatory to an exhibition in diving. So far as | 


we know a violent explosion of gasolene took place in 


one of the tanks ; and a second and smaller explosion | 


a few minutes later, by which three sailors from the 
‘* Hazard” engaged in attempts to rescue the entombed 
men were wounded. A sub-lieutenant and three men 
were killed and of the eleven wounded four are in a 
serious condition. 


The motor-car exhibition at Olympia—which Mr. | 


Balfour did not leave a debate in the House to attend — 
may be claimed as eminently an English success. 


‘*The Complete Motorist”, as a book of that name | 


recently prophesied, can now equip himself completely 
in this country. No doubt the French manufacturer is 
still the best engine builder, but the show gives plenty 


of evidence that the Englishman is at last beginning to | 
We | 


turn out good stuff in all branches of the trade. 
could not see however any sign of another prophecy 
made by Mr. Young that the car would rapidly decrease 
in price. In the building of the body of the car the 
English maker is well to the front. The form of tonneau 


entrance variety. It would indeed be a mercy to many 
motorists if the designers of cars were to take a little 
more of their motoring experience in the back seat 
rather than at the steering wheel. Among the exhibition 
of accessories there is no absolutely satisfactory tyre 


THE OLD STORY. 


| A* old and perhaps respectable convention makes it 
necessary to attach—or appear to attach—excep. 

tional importance to the speeches made in Parliament 

' on the opening of a new session. We all pretend that 
momentous pronouncements are to be expected, and 
even the speeches of movers and seconders of the Address 
have to be taken very seriously. As a matter of fact 


| these opening debates do not often contribute anything 


of significance even to the political situation, and on the 
national position they usually have no bearing what- 
ever. Parliament does not get to work until after 
the Address has been voted. It has been suggested, 
naturally enough, that the whole business of the 
Address should be abolished, or at any rate be 
treated as purely formal. There is a good deal to be 
said for the proposal, for the debate on the Address 
wastes a great deal of time and amounts in result to 
nothing more than a wearisome tale of common form, 


doubt the first or even the second time a man hears the 
venerable platitudes of party recrimination, the stereo- 
typed phrases, almost ceremonial in their rigidity of 
form, the standing compliments, the ancient chaff, never 
fresh yet apparently never stale, he may find the per- 
formance amusing and entertaining ; but it becomes 


which might perfectly well be taken for granted. No 
| 


hitherto general is disappearing in favour of the side- | absolutely irritating to onlookers who know it all by 


| heart. The players do not seem to mind. An actor can 


_ go through his part nightly month after month with- 


on the market, which is emphasised by the fact that | 


the police have special instructions to be considerate to 
a car equipped with anti-skidding apparatus. 


The fact of the Show is one of the best encourage- 
ments for the motor industry in England ; but such 
means go but a small way to counteract the extreme 
animosity of a part of the public, among whom Justices 
in Petty Session seem to be disproportionately repre- 
sented. The indiscriminate way in which the licenses 


convictions recorded, frequently quite contrary to the 
law and the evidence in the case, all go to prove the 
present alarmed state of the public mind against the 
touring motor. It would be impossible for any class of 
the community to be so consistently ill-treated in the 
courts of law if they had the slightest hold upon public 
favour or sympathy. 


The County Council has been much exercised during 
the week over its duties as guardian of the moralities 
and esthetics of London. 
to send back the French proposal for a long lease of 


out being crushed by its repetition: it is his business. 
He however does not do it to please himself; but it is 
difficult to see for whose pleasure our parliament men 
repeat these opening passages year by year, if not for 
their own. In the House of Lords one is not bored 


| by it, for the whole business is got through in the 


decent time of a single afternoon. 


It is reasonable 


enough that the leader on either side should make a 
| sort of report to Parliament on what has happened in 
_ the interval since they last met : that is a very different 
| thing from the Commons’ performance which drags on 


for weeks. We do not see that the debate on the 


_ Address serves any real purpose but that of wasting 
of drivers have been endorsed and the wholesale | 


time. An Opposition may find it useful for purposes of 
obstruction, but we do not know that the interests of 
the nation are ever really served by the preservation of 
occasions for obstruction whether Liberal or Conserva- 
tive. To drop the Address or the debate on the Address 
would no doubt be a considerable innovation consti- 
tutionally ; but facts are greater than constitutional 


| forms, and in fact the Address has lost its significance ; 


Possibly it was quite right | 


the centre of the fine space now only half spoilt by the | 


new Gaiety. 
of the insult when he uttered his dread of a ‘‘ Moulin 
Rouge” in London? One despairs of the English public 
ever getting to know that nothing is less Parisian or 
more thoroughly loathed by Parisians than this tawdry 
entertainment, which extracts a slender livelihood out 
of gaping tourists from England. Mr. Burns was again 
to the fore in proposing to name the Thames steamers 
after our great men. Perhaps poor William Morris, 
famous in his time at Oxford for a medizval tourney of 
boats, would not quite appreciate the compliment. But 
we cannot agree with the ingenuous Councillor—pro- 
bably dimly conscious of the Columbus scene in ‘‘ The 
Tramp Abroad”—who objected on the ground that 
‘*they were all dead”. Such honours are better post- 
humous. 


The two stall-holders whose 
queered”” by the royal road down the Mall have had 
their lament attended to. The King has recognised 
their life-interest in the place, guaranteed them a new 
pitch in St. James’, and their gratitude has been ex- 
pressed in a note which we are afraid is more polished 
than their unaided idiom could have compassed. The 
patriarchal element in the gracious little concession is 
too rare to be passed over; but the new road like the 
first railroad is to be ‘‘bad for the coo”. At the cow 
the King drew the line. 


But did Mr. John Burns realise the extent | 


‘pitch has been | 


its reason of being has gone. 

It is not likely, however, that Parliament will be 
persuaded to make any such departure. The House of 
Commons likes this formal business, signifying nothing; 
it has a domestic attraction the outsider cannot under- 
stand ; and Oppositions think they have in the debate 
an unusually good opportunity of attacking the Govern- 
ment. We doubt whether an examination into prece- 
dent will justify any such view ; Ministries have been 
upset on the Address, it is true, but only when they 
have been absolutely in a minority of the House and 
could be upset on any vote. Surely Ministerialists 
are likely to be in force at the opening of a session, if 
ever. They are fresh then; they have for months 
been free from irksome obedience to the whip ; they 
have forgotten for the moment the dulness of the lot 
of the silent loyalist. Why should the Government be 
in special jeopardy at the beginning of a session ? 
In nine cases out of ten we believe the exact 
reverse to be the case and that even for purposes 
of pure party polemic the debate on the Address is 
superfluous. 

In only one case is the first meeting of parties after 
a recess of critical importance; that is, when a new 
situation has been created by something that has 
happened since the prorogation. This is what the Oppo- 
sition say has taken place on the present occasion. 
The trend of the by-elections, they hold, has so 
affected the balance of politics in the country that 
Parliament finds itself confronted with a situation 
entirely different from that which it left last August. 
Accordingly they proceed at once to a trial of strength 
on an amendment demanding dissolution. In doing 
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this they s 
last year. They have adopted the one course which 
makes the way plain for all sections of Ministerialists. 
No Unionist, free-trader or tariff reformer, need have 
any difficulty in voting against dissolution. If the 
amendment was selected merely for effect on the 
electorate, and especially to satisfy the Liberal rank 
and file, it is intelligible ; from a parliamentary point 
of view it is not. Far more astute was Mr. Morley’s 
amendment last year, which was so drafted as to make 
it almost impossible for all members even of the 
Ministry to speak on it with a common mind. In 
effect it did divide the Government, and the result on 
the party position in the House was visible. The 
Ministerialists did not come out of that debate well ; 
they were not pressed in the actual division ; but it was 
generally felt that their position in the House was 
sensibly weakened. Very different is the position 
to-day. After Thursday’s division there is much less 
talk of the Government being beaten than there was 
before the opening of Parliament. The spirits of the 
Ministerialists have been sensibly raised by the bad 
tactics of the Opposition. If they get over the Army 
debates the Government should not have any great 
difficulty in getting through the whole session. 

We cannot pretend to be much interested in the dispute 
between the two front benches as to the proper weight 
to be attached to by-elections, which was practically 
the only modicum of argument the debate supplied. It 
is not possible to get up any enthusiasm on that issue, 
for it is just a question on which side of the House the 
speaker happens to be. What Mr. Chamberlain said of 
the charge of obstruction in a debate last session is 
equally true of this dispute ; it depends entirely on your 
point of view. If you are in opposition, you can see the 
most flagrant immorality in a prime minister remaining 
in office after a few by-elections have gone against 
him ; if you are in power, you see the absurdity of such 
a charge. When in office you take your stand on your 
majority in the House, when you are in opposition on 
your supposed majority in the country. That is why it is 
so easy to cite the same political authority in support of 
both views. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain both produced: triumphant quotations from Mr. 
Gladstone. It would indeed have been strange if dicta 
of Mr. Gladstone could not have been discovered to 
prove that by-elections do count and that they do not 
count. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was much 
pleased with his quotation from Mr. Balfour, and it 
was a neat debating thrust, but he knows very well 
that it would not be difficult for anyone who had the 
industry to go through all his speeches during the last 
Liberal term of power to find a passage supporting 
the view of by-elections now taken by Mr. Balfour. 


These constitutional points are hardly worth considering, , 


for no one pays them practical attention. Whatever 
be the right view constitutionally, no Government, 


while it has a working majority in the Commons, ever | 


does resign because by-elections have gone against it : 
it does not resign because it need not. As for Mr. 
Gladstone he did not consider himself bound to resign 


even when the House had put him in a minority. Ac- | * 
/ an acute form this year or the next but the whole 


| evolution of American affairs makes it inevitable. As 


cording to Mr. Morley, he was quite indignant with 
Lord Rosebery for his pusillanimity in resigning as soon 


as he was beaten on a division, though Lord Rosebery’s | 


formal majority was only nineteen. But Mr. Balfour’s _ destroying the power of the debating chamber. No 


real answer to the demand for dissolution is that there 
is work which the country requires to be done and 
which his Government is morally bound to do and that 
he cannot dissolve until it has done it. If he were to 
dissolve before passing an Aliens Bill, he would be ex- 
posing himself to a real charge of political immorality. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ROLE. 


THE issue between the President and the Legislature 
that has been raised in three different forms during 


the present month is highly significant of the new phase | 


into which American politics is entering. For the 


moment it might appear that the Senate triumphs at | 


the expense of Mr. Roosevelt. But that aspect of the 


conflict is but a superficial one, a fact which becomes , 


how much less tactical ability than they did | clear enough when we look more closely at the general 


progress of affairs in the United States. 
The three grounds of dispute which have come 


| prominently before the world during the last fortnight 


cover the most important points of national policy, the 
trusts, relations with Europe and the Monroe doctrine. 


' There is no doubt that on each of these matters the 


line taken by the President has the approval of the 
nation while the Senate has behind it the written law of 
the Constitution. Although there is no reason to appre- 
hend acute conflict at the moment, who can say that 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s present term incidents may not 
arise which will pose the two forces in the State in 
violent opposition? As Mr. Bryce pointed out in 1888 
‘*Congress has succeeded in occupying nearly all of 
the area which the Constitution left vacant and un- 
allotted between the several authorities it established.” 
The critical question for the United States to consider 
and decide is how long the Senate (for the Senate 
is particularly concerned) will be permitted to retain 


' possession of the usurped territory. The answer will 


depend to a certain extent on pressure extraneous to 
America. But apart altogether from foreign action, 
the conflict will begin seriously so soon as ever 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that the interest of the country 
demands it. 

The President is of course singularly well equipped 
for such an enterprise. Since Lincoln no one has 
taken the office with anything like the personal 
prestige he has won, and Lincoln only represented a 
part of the nation during acivilwar. Mr. Roosevelt has 
impressed his character in an extraordinary way upon 
the imagination of all classes. In the first place he is 
sprung from a stock which may be termed aristocratic and 
has produced no Presidents since the early days of the 
Union. This enables him to appreciate the views of that 
particular class in a way no other President has been 
competent to do; and in the course of a varied and 
extraordinarily active life he has come into touch 
with all others and displayed a wide gift of sympathy 
and appreciation of their peculiar views. He is there- 
fore, apart from the incidents of his political, military 
and administrative career, singularly qualified to gauge 
the national mind in its entirety. He is in no sense a 
machine-man, having come to his office originally in 
spite of the machine and been confirmed in it, not so much 
by the action of the machine as by its enforced action 
under popular pressure. On the other hand the Senate 
is in great measure the creation of the machine, its 
chairs are greatly in the party gift and are often the 
reward of dubious party services. There can be little 
doubt that it is the President, rather than the Senate, 
who enjoys the esteem of the public; therefore, as the 


'‘* Times” correspondent points out, Mr. Roosevelt 


‘‘never hesitates to appeal to the country when 
Congress falters”. When such an appeal is actually 
formulated on a vital point involving the existing Con- 
stitution, we shall see the opening of a struggle that 
will entirely change the aspect of American Govern- 
ment. 

It would be gratuitous pedantry to attempt prophecy 
as to the exact field of hostilities. It may not come in 


in this country, the progress of a democratic system is 


one who watches the course of British politics attempts 


| to deny that the Cabinet is rapidly ousting the House 


of Commons from its predominant position. It is quite 
possible that less subservient majorities than the present 
may from time to time appear to check the process, but 
the check will only be temporary and the decline of 
Parliament will continue. No Cabinet, whatever its 
complexion, will abandon the powers with which its 
predecessors have armed it, for an Executive wants to 
get things done and administration properly conducted, 


' while the legislative body exists for talk and wants to 


advertise itself. The Executive again knows how all 
the best work of the country is performed in quiet and 
how fatally longwinded dilatory debate may interfere 
with national necessities. 

The same process is at work in America and for 
similar reasons, though the conditions of the Constitution 
will render a struggle between the contending forces 
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more conspicuous and therefore apparently more 
dangerous than in Great Britain, but we have 
no doubt as to the ultimate victory of the President. 
Mr. Roosevelt won his victory upon the very 
grounds that will tend to develop the Presidential 
predominance, the need for a strong foreign policy and 
large armaments. In home affairs he is distinctly 
taking a line which sooner rather than later will bring 
him into sharp collision with the great interests that 
dominate the Senate. The control of railways by the 
Trusts is exciting a genuine and growing resentment 
throughout American society. It is quite clear from 


his speech on 1 February that the President is deter- | 


mined to deal drastically with what is rapidly becoming 
a public scandal. 
America, or who looks upon the matter from a general 
attitude of principle, will deny that he was right in 
claiming that the greatest need is ‘‘ the increase in 
the power of the National Government to keep the 
great highways of commerce open alike to all on 
reasonable and equitable terms ”. 
up and competition cuts more keenly, the oppression 
of the great corporations will be more acutely felt. 


No one who knows anything of | 


As the country fills | 


| factories and 


The House of Representatives has already accepted the © 


‘* Townsend ” Bill, but nobody believes that the Senate 
will do so. 
now that Mr. Bryan has declared himself on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s side. 


The influence of railways in the — 


_ tariff. 
It will not be any the more ready to do it | 


Senate is overwhelming, but there can be little doubt | 


which side would win if at any time it came to a real 
struggle and an appeal to the people. 

In the question of S. Domingo again the Senate 
appears to have made good its claim to decide whether 
or no the arrangement come to between that effete and 
troubled State and the encroaching Government of the 
United States shall be ratified. Mr. 
submit with a good grace, and there is not much pro- 
bability that the protocol will be seriously impaired, but | 
the capacity for mischief latent in a body like the Senate 
under its existing privileges can hardly be exaggerated. 
The rejection of the Arbitration Treaties matters little in 
itself. Those instruments would have effected little 
either for good or evil, but the whole incident is only an 
instructive skirmish on the ground where far heavier 
engagements may be fought at any moment. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the embodiment of the national demand for 
an active foreign policy and he has the constitutional 
right of command of the army and navy. As it is only 
since the Spanish war that the United States can be 
correctly said to have definitely taken a conspicuous 
place in the politics of the world, the extraordinary deve- 
lopments in the Presidential power which that step brings 
with it have hardly yet been realised, but it will help 
every day to exalt him at the expense of the Legislature. 
The declarations regarding the Monroe Doctrine which 
Mr. Roosevelt himself and leading supporters have 
made of late involve similar results. 

No man in his position can help contemplating with 
envy the free hand allowed a British Minister in the 
manipulation of foreign affairs, but, if not Mr. 
Roosevelt, then some early successor will find 
himself no less generously entrusted with the national 
interests of the United States. The dangers and 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to conduct com- 
plicated negotiations through representative bodies 
may any day appear aggressively insistent even to the 
average American. A business people will quickly 
appreciate the most businesslike way of conducting 
public affairs. Hitherto the existing framework has 
sufficiently served public requirements. The new deve- 
lopments make it quite impossible that they can do so 
much longer. In spite of all the precautions of the 
founders of the Constitution the time is rapidly 
approaching when in electing the President the people 
will recognise that they endow him for a season with : 
prerogatives more than regal because he embodies 
their own absolutism. 

The American public will in the end welcome this 
solution as the British have done who have slid by almost 
imperceptible gradations into accepting the rule of a 
practically despotic ministry for a terminable period. 
The Legislature in both cases becomes a hortatory and 
minatory, not a governing, body. The people take 
supreme interest in the character and capacity of their , 


Roosevelt will | 


rulers whom they may accept or reject but less 
every day in the inconclusive discussions of elective 
assemblies. 


RUSSIAN LABOUR PROBLEMS. 


Ts mistaken policy of M. de Witte in fostering 
with such enthusiasm the industrial development 
of Russia at the sacrifice of her indigenous agricultural 
resources ended, as is well known, in failure. He soon 
became convinced of this himself, and has since reversed 
his policy as is evidenced by his present marked solici- 
tude for the interests and material improvement of the 
peasantry. Witte’s primary object at the time was to 
raise the value of the ruinously fluctuating rouble, and 
in this he undoubtedly succeeded, but with widespread 
and disastrous results to the economic conditions of the 
country. To accomplish the almost impossible task of 
converting Russia into a manufacturing-agricultural 
covntry numerous facilities were offered to foreigners 
with the object of encouraging an influx of capital from 
abroad. Companies and syndicates were promoted, 
iron works sprang up with fungus 
rapidity,' fostered under the canopy of an excessive 
But the artificial nursery could no long be 
maintained and speedily proved to be abortive. 
Over-production, and a market limited almost en- 
tirely to Government orders, brought about an 
industrial and financial crisis. The liquidation and 
closing of so many workshops at one time threw 
thousands of men out of work who, contaminated 
by the demoralising attractions of town life, were 
unwilling to return to the soil, and the wage market 
of the factory hands was thus overstocked in its 
turn. Want of employment and the vicissitudes of a 
precarious existence caused hundreds of these birds 
of a feather to flock together. Amalgamation for the 
protection of mutual interests, on the principles of the 
mir or village commune, led to the formation in the 
early ‘nineties of Labour associations with the aim 
of contesting the growing despotic power of the 
employer. These associations in their origin resembled 
in many features our own trades unions, and as 
such they were countenanced and indeed encouraged 
by the Government, which foresaw in the increasing 
accumulation of idle hands a threatening contingent of 
reserve forces for the growing army of social revolters. 
A man who joins a labour association presumably does 
so with a view to obtain employment on reasonable 
terms. There are few popular movements in Russia 
which do not eventually assume a political character. 
The intellectual and literary classes (intelligentsia) have 
invariably some hidden political aim in view, which 
they endeavour to promote in their literary and dra- 
matic writings in such a manner as cleverly to evade 
the censor’s castigation. And it is just in the centre 
of the modern Russian intelligentsia that one chiefly 
meets with the Extremists or social democrats. Thus 
the latter were not slow to perceive in the Labour 
associations a powerful instrument for the propagation 
of their own ‘‘ emancipating” doctrines. Financial sup- 
port came from high and low, rich and poor amongst 
the so-called Progressives, with the result that the 
original labour or trade principles of the unions were 
rapidly merged into covert revolutionary and political 
aims and doctrines. 

As an instance how the unions have been hatched 
under the incubating wing of political agitators, we 
may quote the Working Peasants’ Religious Christian 
Society founded by the now notorious Father Happon 
—not Gapon as he has been erroneously named all 
along. Happon, it will be remembered, was the 
priest who, under cover of the holy ikons, the 
Emperor's portrait and other emblems of peace and 
goodwill, revealed himself as a prominent revolu- 
tionary, and was one of the chief leaders of the 
S. Petersburg rioters. In his capacity of prison chaplain 
he had frequent opportunities of coming into contact 
and intimate converse with political prisoners, and soon 
became a convert, and subsequently an apostate to 
their cause. In his dual quality of priest and official he 
approached M. de Plehve, and induced this austerely 
suspicious minister—of all men—to grant him permission 
to organise this ‘‘Working Peasants’ Religious Christian 
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Society”. Happon’s programme, as submitted to 
Plehve, was based on a scheme by which the young 
workmen recently enrolled from the villages were to be 
prevented from degenerating into a body of recruits for 
this dangerous bossiak fraternity. The events of the 
past few months have plainly revealed how this pro- 
gramme has been carried out, and the sad havoc that 
is being created both in Russia and abroad by well- 
meaning busybodies who are confusing and confound- 
ing economic evolutions with political aspirations. 
Unfortunately the fact that amongst the leaders of the 
political party, organised to force the hands of the 
most inflexible Government in the world, there are 
found distinguished men of letters, ex-senators and 
university professors, lends extra courage to the deluded 
victims who are being goaded on to the destruction of the 
original intentions of the workmen's societies. Yet in 
spite of these serious side issues on the part of the revo- 
lutionary propagandists, the bulk of the Russian work- 
men remain aliens to the notion of their participating in 
or interfering with State reforms. ‘‘ Constitution! We 
don’t know what that is. We can’t read and write. Ours 
is not a political movement. We want to live—that’s 
all.” This, according to a S. Petersburg correspon- 
dent, was the answer of a skilled mechanic who was 
being interviewed on the strike question. It is obvious 
from a dispassionate analysis of the foregoing details 
that there exist in Russia two powerful, active elements 
in the present serious uprising of the people. The one 
is the organised and increasing body of social democrats 
who are intent on profiting by all the favourable 
changes and evolutions in the economic regeneration 


of the country for the furtherance of their own pur- | 


poses. 
yet converted to the doctrines of socialism, and whose 


sole grievances, if he possesses any, are his own per- | 


sonal wants and in some exceptional instances his im- 
potence to better himself by checking and counteracting 
the possible exploitation of his labour by a covetous 
employer. 
us to have missed the important factor of the conflict 
now raging in Russia. We have been too hasty 
in assuming that the authorities are bent on frus- 
trating every attempt on the part of the working 
classes to obtain reasonable concessions. 
demands are reasonabie we are in a position to judge 
by a reference to the schedule of the rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Riga Social Democratic Federal 
Committee, and addressed by them to the masters of 
the larger local factories. The schedule is prefaced by 
the declaration that if the masters should come to an 
agreement with their workmen, on the grounds of the 
demands laid before them, the workmen on strike 
should be prepared to return to work so soon only as 
the Social Democratic Federal Committee declare the 
strike at an end. 

Rule No. 4.—Workmen must take part in the com- 
piling of works’ rules and must also have control of the 
carrying out of such rules. 

Rule No. 6.—The abrogation of fines. 

Rule No. 8, amongst other items, stipulates that in 
case of illness the full datal wages are to be paid and 
the workmen are to have the right of calling in any 
doctor they may please to select at the master’s 
expense. 

Rule No. 12.—-That the masters are to observe a 
thoroughly polite behaviour towards their workmen. 

Rule No. 15.—On days preceding Sundays and public 
holidays (amounting in the aggregate to about fifty in 
the year) works are to be closed down at 2 P.M., for 


Public opinion in this country appears to | 


The other is the genuine working-man, not | 


And yet Mr. Balfour absolutely declined to receive the 
delegates from the meeting, or to enter into any discus- 
sion of their wants; and no outcry has been raised as 
to any unjust treatment of the complainants. But in 
dealing with Russia, where the whole present situation 
is bristling with dangers alike to the State and to the 
real interests of the people, we seem incapable of making 
any fair analogies. The real condition of the Russian 
labouring classes is ill understood abroad, as is also 
the relationship existing between the employers and 
their workmen; and the supervision maintained by 
the Government in the interests of the workmen in 
the chief industrial centres is totally unknown. The 
wretched poverty of the peasant, the prevalence of 
famine and other revelations of the abject condition of 
the agricultural classes appear to be the foundation of 
our judgment in estimating the circumstances of the 
rest of the labouring classes. As a matter of fact, a 
large proportion of the owners of factories make pro- 
vision for healthy dwellings, hospitals, schools, and 
even workmen’s clubs in the vicinity of their works or 
cotton mills. The pay of the Russian artisan is cer- 
tainly low in comparison with that of an English 
workman, but on the other hand the cost of living is 
considerably cheaper in Russia. In view of all this, 
it seems to us that the universal outcry abroad against 
the alleged tyranny and injustice towards the Russian 
labouring class is somewhat misleading. The political 
discussion of the subject as exemplified in our press has 
frustrated rather than aided any attempt at a fair 
solution of Russia’s complex economic problem, and in 
view of the present transitory stage of her economic 
difficulties we should do well to think a little before 
giving our final verdict. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF TARIFF REFORM. 


| ae purely party battle in the House of Commons 


on Mr. Asquith’s Amendment to the Address 
could hardly be expected to contribute anything of 
substance to the essential merits of the Preferential and 
Free Trade controversy. Many of the members on both 


' sides brought forward, by way of repetition of what 


How far these | 


must have become mechanical to them by this time, the 


_ stock arguments of free trade and protection. But 


they always appear to be at the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer or merchant, and seem to relegate to a secondary 
position the results of the two policies on the human 
beings whom they seem to regard as mere instruments of 
production. The free trader wants everything cheap, 
because he believes the consequence of that is to make 
the production of wealth more effective. He ignores 
what happens on the other side of the account when a 
country’s old-established industries, that have been 
prosperous for centuries, with their workmen who 
possess painfully acquired skill, become disorganised 
through external competition. His argument is that 
this competition is beneficial, since it compels a nation 
to apply itself to industries for which it has greater 
advantages than it had for the older industries; so 
that in the end it gains by greater productiveness. 
Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, denounced and satirised 
this way of thinking by his famous “pickles and 
jam” references, but we doubt whether the majority 
of tariff reformers have followed the real idea which 
was present to his mind. They have traversed the con- 


| tentions of free traders with the counter-assertior that 


which days workmen are to be paid as for full working | 


days. 
Rule No. 17.—Payment of full wages during strikes. 


Besides the foregoing, the schedule significantly ends | 
thus: ‘* We have other political demands the fulfilment _ 
of which is to be insisted upon from the Tsar’s absolute | 


monarchy.” 

This is a fair specimen of what the Russian workman 
is being taught by his other masters to claim from his 
employers. In contrast to the rules and regulations of 
the Riga Social Democratic Federal Committee, the 
demands of the well-known socialist orator Mr. J. E. 
Williams formulated at the recent Trafalgar Square 


free trade is not most advantageous for production, as 
can be shown by reference to protectionist nations, 
such as the United States and Germany. It is this 
aspect of the matter which has caused the more im- 
portant question to be overlooked, whether we should 
make the amount of wealth produced the real test of the 
relative merits of a free-trade system and one directed 
to other purposes than mere wealth-production. 

Mr. Chamberlain certainly did not set out in his 
advocacy of tariff reform with any such test in his mind. 
His desire to establish a preferential system between 
Great Britain and her colonies could not be judged by 
any such criterion; and the same remark may be 
made as to his belief that in his scheme resources 


| might be found for establishing an Old-Age Pensions 
meeting of the unemployed are comparatively mild. ; Fund. Whether free trade or protection will make a 
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nation the richer may be disputable, but the more im- 
portant question is which will conduce more effectually 
to its well-being in the other and larger spheres of 
national life. It is certainly not true that the wealthier 
we become the stronger we become even for purposes of 
defence ; though sometimes people talk as if by the 
sinews of war merely money were meant. We have 
become richer by sacrificing our agricultural well-being 
to the exigencies of our manufacturers in the time of 
Cobden; and our example is acting as a warning to 
Germans of all classes; though they may differ largely 
as to the mode in which a balance is to be maintained by 
their tariff between the two great interests. We have to 
retrace our steps and we have to look at the agricultural 
question with the eyes of imperialists. Whether the 
system of preferential tariffs on the premises of the 


economist would or would not be less advantageous | 


| 


than free trade, we have to consider what other | 
advantages we should gain from a system which, by | 


substituting an intra-imperial for a foreign food supply, 
would develop the empire’s dormant agricultural re- 
sources, and with these the supply of men for its 
defence. This is really why the proposal for prefer- 
ential trade is the essential fact and starting point for 
the closer union of the empire. Its indirect effect would 
be to create an abundant population for the empire’s 
defence; and at the same time establish interests 
which would be concrete and palpable, and so necessi- 
tate the co-operation of a really imperial fleet and army 
for their protection. 

If such a result as this were to be reached by a pre- 
ferential system it would be absurd to say that we must 
shut ourselves off from the prospect of it because, on 
the theory of free trade, the diversion of trade from its 
**natural ” channels implies a diminution in the pro- 
duction of wealth. Weimagine that to free traders the 
very idea of growth of empire is repugnant because 
it is, as they might say, ‘‘ tainted” with militarism. 
There is nothing which shows so clearly how they 


are dominated by the crude notion of wealth-pro- | 


economic and 
To them they 


their views the 
effects of military forces. 


duction as 
social 


are sheer waste, a deduction from the quantity of | 


labour and energy which ought to be applied to the 
production of wealth. Every soldier, or sailor, or 


with 


policeman, is a necessary evil, and only to be tolerated | 


so far as he is necessary for protecting the producer. 


It was one of the dreams of the earlv free traders that | 


their panacea for all ills would abolish these ‘‘ parasitic ” 
classes, or at least reduce them to their lowest point. 
This very limited view of the value of armed forces in 
the organised life of a nation goes very naturally with a 
doctrine which judges everything by the canon of wealth- 
production. The two together fit each other like hand 
and glove ; and combined they account for the inertia 
of free traders when projects of effective empire are 
proposed. It would almost seem as if they thought it 
to be a fatal obstacle to a view of empire other than the 
loose congeries of states, which now pass as the British 


| Irish 


the very good show that protectionist nations who have 
not this advantage are making against us. The position 
of the empire and the position of our industry, that is 
of the condition of the people engaged in it, have this. 
in common, that what is best in regard to both of them 
must be determined by political, moral and social con. 
siderations, and not by any economic theory of the 
greatest possibility of wealth-production. 


THE CITY. 
LTHOUGH payments to Government on account 
. of taxation have caused a temporary stiffening in 


the rate for short loans the markets seem bent on anti- 
cipating a period of ease in money and the demand for 
gilt-edged securities has been the chief feature in the 
Stock Exchange during the past week. Consols have 
improved to gog—a rise of 1,°; on balance—and the 
loan, which has been in particular favour, 
closes at 923, a rise of 14 per cent.: India stocks, 
colonial securities and the prior charges of the Home 
railways have had their share of attention with sub- 
stantial advances in quotations throughout the list. If 
any further evidence were required as to the interest 
taken in high-class issues it may be found in the extra- 
ordinary success of the Chinese loan, followed by the 
issue of £210,000 4 per cent. stock on behalf of the 
City of Capetown at par which was received with 
similar favour-—the lists in both instances having been 
kept open for one hour only. On Wednesday Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers offered for sale 4 500,000 4 per cent. per- 
petual debenture stock of the Baker Street and Waterloo 
Railway Company at a fixed price of 96 and although 
the allotments are not known at the time of writing 
the success of the issue is undoubted. The estimates 
of the experts show a net revenue of £146,469 a year, 


| which is more than four times sufficient to meet the 


interest on the total authorised debenture stock ; the 
first portion of the line will be open for traffic before 
the end of the year, and in our opinion the investment 
is of a satisfactory nature. The same financial house 
is likely, we understand, to issue a loan in connexion 
the Johannesburg Waterworks scheme, and 
although the full particulars are not yet publicly known 
it may be safely assumed that the margin of security 
and provision for amortisation will be on a thoroughly 
sound basis. We are quite satisfied that the loan will 


| be worth attention. 


Empire, that we must presuppose an extension of the | 


armed forces as a necessary element in its reorganisa- 
tion. This presupposition certainly has to be made, 
and it is precisely in such a case as this that we should 
say the fallacy of testing proposals by their effect on the 
creation of wealth is most evident. It is extremely 


probable that even if there were no fighting to be | 


done it would pay a nation to retain its armed mili- 
tary and naval forces to a considerably uneconomical 
extent for the sake of the discipline, physical, 
mental and moral, of its youth. But when the ques- 
tion is, as it is here, the reality of effective defence 


of a real empire, economic considerations become as | 
nearly irrelevant as any matter of making wealth | 


or money can ever be. When we can hardly escape 
attempting to do a thing, which is our position as 
regards the re-creation of the British Empire, it would 
be futile to seek to evade the necessity by repeating the 
formula that it would cost us less or that we should make 
more if we let things go on as they are. The matter 
at issue in the fiscal controversy cannot be settled by an 
appeal of this kind to the economic advantage of free 
trade, assuming that it has an advantage. At any 


rate it is not likely to be so overwhelmingly great as to — 


disable our movements towards empire, judging from 


The wave of investment of a less solid nature perhaps 
than’that we have alluded to above has also been in 
evidence in the foreign markets, Japanese issues having 
been freely bought, and Russian stocks have also 
improved. Whilst there appears to be nothing to 
warrant the assumption that peace is likely to be made 
soon, there is no disputing the fact that the belief is 
widely entertained on the Continental bourses that the 
end of the war is in sight, and although the buying is 
partially the outcome of forces outside of this belief in 
peace—namely the steady thrust of cheap money 
throughout the world—a big percentage is unquestion- 
ably in anticipation of the end of the war. 

Business in the American railroad market has been 
interrupted by the usual holidays in celebration of the 
anniversary of the birthday of President Lincoln, but 
Wall Street has got into its swing again and with 
minor exceptions prices are higher on balance for the 
week. The shares of the Minneapolis S. Paul Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. to which we drew attention in 
these columns when they stood at 884 have changed 
hands at $110, and if the earnings of the line continue 
to be as satisfactory as they are at present the price 
must go still higher. 

The unfortunate South African mining market has 


_had another set-back following Lord Spencer’s so- 


called ‘‘ manifesto” and its references to Chinese 
labour. But it is extremely unlikely that any change 
in the existing state of the labour ordinance will be 
attempted until the colonists are in a position to legis- 
late on the matter for themselves and as evidence 
accumulates that many who were opposed to the 
measure are now convinced that it is quite necessary 
the ‘‘ manifesto”” may be an excellent weapon for the 
professional ‘‘ bears” but it need not in our opinion 
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create any uneasiness in the minds of investors who hold 
sound dividend-paying mining shares. Improvement in 
the Kaffir market must come from a steady improve- 
ment in the output and the current year will show a 
substantial advance in this respect. Apart from this 
aspect of the industry which will in course of time 
reflect itself in enhanced prices of dividend-paying 
shares, the market is in the hands of the big houses 
who are virtually without a leader and are far too 
suspicious of each other to agree as to action for the 
common good ; and by this we mean a policy which will 
include permitting the public to benefit even to a 
modest extent. 


INSURANCE TEA SCHEMES. 


5 le reasons given by Mr. Justice Buckley for pro- 
nouncing the winding-up order against Nelson 
and Co., the firm which did so large a business under 
the tea pension. scheme, must be regarded as much 
more than a comment on this particular case. There 
are other schemes of a similar nature to that worked 
by Nelson and Co. to which the condemnation of the 
judge applies with equal force. The plan adopted by 
a considerable number of tea companies in order to 
extend their business and to make larger profits than 
they would out of selling tea by itself is to charge a 
higher price for the tea, generally 2s. 4d. a pound, and 
promise their customers’ benefits in the form of pensions 
on becoming widows, or of the payment of a relatively 
large sum on the death of the husband. In order to 
create a large business these benefits are announced on 
a scale of liberality usually from fifteen to twenty times 
greater than the contributions available for pensions 
or insurance could possibly provide. In stating that 
Nelsons had incurred a liability which could only be met 
by having funds in hand to the amount of £10,000,000 
Mr. Justice Buckley was deliberately and professedly 
understating the real facts of the case. We have the 
names of at least nine companies conducting business 
more or less on the lines which have been so severely 
condemned from the judicial bench. One of the most 
prominent of these is the British Widows’ Assurance 
Company, Limited, the accounts of which, as presented 
to the Insurance Department of the Board of Trade, 
are before us. From these it appears that the 
customers have paid £16,000 for their tea and £9,000 
extra in expectation of receiving pensions on becoming 
widows. Out of this £9,000 only £ 2,613 was paid to 
the pension fund. Out of this sum £924 was paid for 
pensions, whereas it is safe to say that £60 is the out- 
side amount that ought .to have been used for this 
purpose. This fact illustrates a very important point 
which is too little recognised. The customers who pay 
an extra 10d. a pound for their tea ought to acquire 
rights against the companies and reserve funds should 
be provided for meeting these liabilities as they accrue. 
Instead of doing this pensions of much too large an 
amount are paid to the few who become widows and 
the payment of these excessive pensions is used as an 
advertisement to attract new customers. 

Another point which was raised in the Nelson case and 
practically illustrated by a company called the British 
Endowment Tea, Limited, is that there is nothing to 
prevent the companies raising the price of their tea to 
any extent they choose. The British Endowment, for 
imstance, at one time charged 2s. 2d. a pound, then 
2s. 8d., then 3s. 4d., and announced that it would be 
raised to 4s. 8d. a pound. This particular company, 
however, ceased supplying anything at all to either 
their agents or their customers, and it is stated that its 
business is to be taken over by the British Widows. 
The power to raise the price of tea in this way 
normally enables the companies to get rid of their 
customers and the attaching liability after fleecing 
them for as long as possible. It is to be hoped 
that the exposure of Nelson and Co. and the very 
important pronouncement of Mr. Justice Buckley, 
will suffice to kill these tea schemes once and for all ; 
but such methods illustrate very forcibly the relative 
helplessness of policy-holders in Life insurance com- 
panies. It might be thought appropriate to give the 
Board of Trade some power to prevent the continuance 


of insurance companies which are hopelessly insolvent. 
The matter is a difficult one to deal with, and any 
interference with the great majority of British Life 
offices, which are conducted on a sounder basis than 
any other financial institutions in the world, is not at 
all desirable. At the present time the Board of Trade 
is helpless and cannot even refuse to receive and pub- 
lish in the official Life assurance returns statements 
which it knows perfectly well are sometimes inaccurate, 
and sometimes entirely untrue. 

We could give many concrete instances from our 
personal knowledge in which the returns nominally 
complying with the schedules of the Life Assurance 
Companies Acts are quite misleading and sometimes 
intentionally so. In former years the Board of Trade 
used to enter into correspondence with some of the 
companies and publish the correspondence in the Blue- 
book. Feeling, however, that it was undignified to 
state in their correspondence that the returns were 
inaccurate or unsatisfactory and then to have to publish 
the returns in any form which the companies chose to 
present them in, the Board of Trade relinquished the 
practice of publishing the correspondence. It is now 
left—in many ways advantageously left—to the criti- 
cisms of the press to expose unsatisfactory insurance 
features ; but the task of the critics is rendered the 
more difficult by the existing inability of the Board of 
Trade to compel the companies to make true returns. 


THE INCOMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 


[#48 old Pangloss is never tired of impressing 
upon us how thankful we ought to be for the 
time of our birth. He admits that the old world, into 
which we were born, was the best of all possible worlds. 
But, if we may believe him, this new world into which 
we have lived is better. Far be it from us to contradict 
the cheerful old boy. In the first place we love him too 
well to ‘‘snub him when he is in spirits’. In the 
second, optimism is a gentlemanlike pose, and a rare, 
while pessimism pullulates in every pub. __In the third, 
we would give much to be able to agree with him. For 
our part, we like to hear honest P. prattle away. But 
there are times when we feel (with Johnson) that he 
should not like to hear himself: times when optimism 
seems indeed a pose hardly intelligible ; when we fly 
to Horace or to Mr. Cunninghame Graham who are 
not so cocksure that all Progress is upwards. 

A lady once complained to her gardener of the same- 
ness, *‘ almost -to a surfeiting identity”, of the desserts 
which he sent in. ‘‘ Well, m-m”, was his reply, ‘‘ you 
can have some of them pears. They eats gritty, but 
they makes a nice change”. So with optimism. It is, 
nowadays, a nice change. We welcome it, and save 
our faces by pretending to like it—but it eats gritty. 
To visit the whole of our Paradise, every bush of which 
is, according to Pangloss, bowed down with blessings, 
were tedious. One instance will suffice. Says Pangloss, 
‘See what applied science has done for you in the way 
of correspondence! Steam and electricity have anni- 
hilated space and time to make you happy! “When I 
was a boy, a letter took a week getting to York! And 
it cost a shilling or more! And you can write to the 
ends of the earth for a penny! And we had no tele- 
graph, no telephone!” No telephone, no telegraph ? 
O terque quaterque beati! 

We may mention, in passing, that we entertain grave 
doubt as to the frequent use of the telephone by 
Pangloss. Once, and once only, did we see him and 
the telephone in connexivn, and his attempt ended 
in failure; he could neither hear nor speak for 
chuckling. But Pangloss is right. There the tele- 
phone is for us to talk into. We read, the other 
day, of an engaged couple, separated by distance, 
who in two years’ time had not interchanged 
love-letters. They did their billing and cooing by 
telephone. To us it seems poor Pyramus and Thisbe 
work. A kissing of the wall’s hole, not thy lips at all. 
But at least it cannot lead to the crackling of thorns 
under the pot which is heard when love-letters are 
read in Court. So Pangloss scores again. And for 
business men, no doubt facility of communication is 
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a boon. It saves them time, trouble and temper. 
For ourselves, we say with Du Maurier’s little girl, 
deprived of pudding and told to say grace, ‘‘ For 
what they have received make them truly thankful”. 
For steam and electricity have killed the complete 
letter-writer, and plundered from us our pet pudding. 
Who writes letters nowadays?’ Has any up-to-date 
Daines Barrington lately received a letter from a 
modern White about the ‘‘ poor embarrassed reptile ” 
his tortoise? We cannot all expect a White among 
our friends. Worse luck—no. But though White be 
dead friendship might live. Friendship might still 
write to us about its tortoise. Is the hobby-horse quite 
forgot ? What we want to hear from our friends is that 
which is interesting them. What interests us, we 
know, but do not impart, because there are three mails’ 
a day and a newspaper on every table, and because, if 
the worse come to the worst, we can telegraph. Three 
posts a day and the daily paper with its special edition 
have killed correspondence. That which can be done 
at any time runs risk of remaining undone, and as for 


sending news—it will be in the paper. To our mind a . 


sorry substitute for a letter from a friend. 

We appeal urbi et orbi whether the following letter 
be not as good as they make them now. We have 
invited, say a brother, to come and shoot. He writes 
‘*Dear Tom, Thanks. Monday 4.12. Molly, no 
children—measles. You'll have seen about the corona- 
tion” (or what not) ‘tin the papers. Had pretty good 
view. Yours affectionately, Jack. Molly’s love. More 
when we meet”. (When we meet, Jack says ‘*Oh 
bother the coronation, are there any birds ?’’) 

Now, is that a letter? Yet, as Jacks go, and as the 
incomplete letter-writer goes, is it not a fair speci- 
men? It teems with information. It is excellent 
telegraphese. Most Jacks only wire ‘‘ Yes, Mon- 
day, 4.12”. 

What have we done, we poor people now alive, that 
we have lost our Mrs. Montagus? Mrs. Montagu, 
the Elizabeth of the letters, did not even require an 
event to set her scribbling. De omnibus rebus, de 
re nulla, to her sister, to duchesses, to Stillingfleet 
of the blue stockings, to that queer old freak Dr. 
Monsey, scribble scribble, scribble, ever readable, 
almost always delightful, she wrote. And Mr. Mon- 
tagu was proud to frank the letters. She wrote 
to show her wit? What is the use of wit, if 
like the quiet soul whom Charles Lamb loved, you 
hide it ina napkin? Letter-writing was an art. She 
could not even begin a letter without fioriture. ‘‘ Dear 
Doctor” she writes to Monsey “‘that is, because you 
have made me well—Dear Sir, because you make me 
laugh.” Do ladies write to their doctors like that now ? 


Poor dears, they have not time. Stilted? Of course | 


a lot of it is stilted: though, even mounted on stilts, 
she carries her plumes and pretty clothings as deftly as 
Leigh Hunt’s pigeon. Artificial? Not a doubt of it. 
We do not think that she would have talked of being 
‘*long deprived of the pleasure of wandering among 
the Aromatics of Parnassus”’, any more than we believe 
that old Monsey really prescribed, for Lord Godolphin, 


R Montagu ijss, ‘‘Take, of Mrs. Montagu, two | 
| Toulon. The environs were haunted by the memories 


ounces and a half”, because the sweet youth had his 


head full of her. That was ‘‘ the humour of it”. She | 
could write unaffectedly enough when she liked. And | 


she did like, often. As to artificiality, quite enough 


stones have been cast at that poor sinner. For our | 


part, when we cannot get real flowers, even with our 
hands full of real flowers, we can admire Fantin- 


Latour’s Carnations and thank God for art as well as | 


for nature. 

Besides, it is not true that the mannerisms of the 
letter-writers obscure their humanity. They wrote 
Euphuism, slang if you will. Learn the slang, and 
you shall take a deep interest in the blueth and 
greenth of Horace Walpole’s garden, shall, on his 
recommendation, try ‘‘ bootikins” for gout, be half in 
love with Elizabeth Montagu in spite of her blue stock- 
ings, and feel quite sorry that her baby died. 

The only letters that do seem to us unreal are the 
letters of fiction. Scott’s own letters are good. Scott’s 
** Guy Mannering ” is capital. But the Colonel’s letters 
delight us not, nor Julia’s neither. To our ear they are 
not like letters, they ring untrue. (We take one 


instance out of many.) Surely it should be more easy 
to write a letter for a man of straw than to make him 
speak? Yet, if we be right, novelists succeed in the latter 
oftener than in the former. There is, we must suppose, 
a personality in letters which, pace Pangloss, cannot 
be conveyed by telephone. It may be said, that to take 
instances where letters have been published on account of 
their exceptional merit, and compare them with everyday 
productions, is unfair. But no one, we think, who has 
looked through old letters, even by an unknown author, 
will deny their charm. It happens too often that the 
writers are near us in time, gone only a little way in 
front, and then there is much pain. Dead joys and 
disappointed hopes look at us from every page. But 
so do pleasant memories, and if there be dead joys 
there are dead sorrows too, the wounds of which time 
has healed. But for enjoyment without alloy give us 
letters removed by a gap of fifty years, or, better, a 
hundred. We do not assert that letter-writing is a lost 
art. Weare glad to say that we know better, having 
one or two correspondents who write real letters. 
Alas! we have many more so incomplete that they can 
hardly be said to be begun. So, when Pangloss praises 
the Post Office, his optimism ‘‘ eats gritty”. 


MEMORIES OF THE OLD RIVIERA.—II. 


DON’T know that any place on either Riviera was 
more attractive in early days than Spezzia. There 
was a peaceful beauty about the land-locked bay, a 
feeling of sensuous repose, tempered by the ripples of 
lazy life. The boatmen were no lotus-eaters; they 
were stirred into rivalry by the appearance of a carriage, 
and would take you anywhere on terms lowered by 
competition to any description of picturesque craft. 
There were boats of primitive build, and feluccas and 
speronares with their long spliced yards, stumpy masts, 
and brown latteen sails. There were weather-tanned 
seamen of smuggling cut, like the Jacopo who followed 
the fortunes of Monte Cristo, and skippers with long 
sheath-knives in their scarlet sashes, like the Sicilian 
navigator who went cruising with Dumas. Sailing in 
tiny craft never tempted me, and the passivity ot 
boating always bored me unless there were trolling 
rods over the stern. Yet when we dawdled away the 
bright days at Spezzia or came back from a stiff 
climb among the hills, it was pleasant to take to 
the water with an armful of cushions to make you 
comfortable. Each long, leisurely stroke of the 
oars opened up some fresh charm, as the sun illuminated 
that Golden Horn in a blaze of dying splendour, or the 
moon showed her yellow disc above the sky-line. 
Who then foresaw the time when it would become a 
bustling pandemonium of labour, an arsenal and the 
favourite anchorage of an Italian fleet? Napoleon, 


| the greatest of engineers and road-makers, in the 


climax of his conquests had not only dreamed of it 
asthe naval station of his new empire-; he had actually 
planned the docks and spent large sums on fortifica- 
tions ; but the dream was baulked by the jealousy of 


of Byron and Shelley and of course we made the 
expedition to the beach of Lerici. The Croce di Malta, 
with its bow-windows and trim flower-beds reminded 
me of coaching hostelries in rural Surrey and tempted 
to linger. Once when we had fancied ourselves rather 
pressed for time, and the dusty vettura had been run 
up the yard, we left it standing there through a suc- 
cession of glorious days. Then there came a burst of 
a southern monsoon, and we moved on to be storm- 
stayed in worse quarters. The maidens of Spezzia were 
decidedly good-looking and they dressed smartly in the 
way of business. Each morning there was an open- 
air bazaar before the doors, where pedlars from 
Tuscany and Piedmont displayed their wares ; but the 
chief article of commerce was the coquettish little 
straw hats of the country, gaily adorned with artificial 
flowers. You had to buy them, and at least they had 
the advantage of being portable, for you could stow 
away a dozen or two in a hat-box. 

To the westward of Genoa the Corniche changed its 
character. There was more civilised carriage traffic 
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and infinitely more variety of animation. At any turn 
you might come across acquaintances. But between 
Mentone and Genoa there were few fixed settlements of 
English, and pensions had not sprung up around the 
posting inns and rare hotels. Pegli and Oneglia were 
in some sense suburbs of Genoa, whither Italian nobles 
or wealthy merchants withdrew for the villeggiature and 
for the most part to villas of their own. Still nearer 
the city was the much-frequented Albaro, where they 


showed you the villa Dickens had occupied, when he | 
found to his disappointment that Byron’s villa was in | 


decay. 


Those old-world towns were dull enough, | 


except on the main street that was the posting road or | 
about the fishing boats in the little harbour. But every- | 


where between was the constant flow of traffic. As the 
vettura with double-locked wheels descending some 
rapid gradient swung round a sharp corner, you might 
shave collision with an ox-waggon laden with blocks 
of marble, or get mixed up in a train of pack-mules 
with the execrations of the excitable drivers. There 
were strings of village donkeys staggering between 
paniers of dung, and pedlars with their private 
asses, decked out like the mules of the Spanish 
Margaritos in gorgeous nets and trappings. There 
were knots of wiry labourers who had gathered 
together from the hills, stumping along in search of 
employment, the sort of fellows they have been turning 
since then into the light-footed bersaglieri. | Good- 
humoured they generally were, though easily excited 
by drink. Knives might flash out in friendly fashion 
in a squabble over the strong red wine in some road- 
side trattoria where they were resting for the night. 
But in those days the Corniche was absolutely safe : you 
never heard of some belated wayfarer being robbed or 
murdered on the high road between Monte Carlo and 
Nice. 

The ‘‘Corniche’’ was really a misnomer of the road 


which had been begun by the French as a military way | 


and finished by the Sardinians. The real Corniche 
was the primitive mountain track, along which traffic 
had passed from time immemorial. Every here and 
there you came upon shreds and patches of it, climbing 
towards loftier altitudes and commanding more magni- 
ficent views. If you wandered in the Corniche, seduc- 
tive as the false paths which led the pilgrims astray on 
the way to the Celestial City, you invariably came to 
grief and not unfrequently into actual danger. The 
footing was sure enough, but the ledge which had never 
admitted more than the passage of two laden beasts, 
sometimes narrowed to a yard or less in the face of 
some beetling precipices ; and after forcing your way 
through a fringe of aromatic shrubs, the next heedless 
step might drop you over a rock slide. Accidents 


were few, for the peasants knew the perils and | 


avoided them, and as they said, none but English- 


men or idiots ever tempted the saints in these wild | 


divagations. 

Yet I often indulged in a somewhat milder sort of 
scrambling, when Monte Carlo was becoming the fashion, 
but before it had become the rage. For one thing I 
must always be grateful to M. Blanc; he gave -me a 
luxurious base of operations for the exploration of the 
choicest scenery. When I first saw Monaco, after 
revelling in the far-reaching seaviews, I was only too 
oe to turn my back upon it. The streets of the 

rince’s little rock-perched eyrie were gloomy and filthy, 
as indeed they are now, and the only inn was 
detestable. Poor man, he could not help himself, for he 
was desperately pressed for pocket money ! Even before 
the Revolution that reft him of his capital of Mentone, his 
revenues were chiefly collected in kind, like ‘‘ the 
kain and carriages” of the poverty-stricken Scottish 
lairds, which meant tithes upon the poultry-yard and 
corvée-labour. No wonder he and M. Blanc came 
quickly to terms, with Satan as sleeping partner in the 
firm. Like all shrewd speculators, the Homburg exile 
did not stint the money. Getting the Prince under his 
thumb by splendid subsidies, he inaugurated the new 
dictatorship with unparalleled lavishness. When I 


went back to Monaco after his occupation, in place of 
toiling up a laborious path to the Palace Esplanade, 
1 mounted by the easy gradients of a carriage-drive, 
with seats at intervals and parapets embowered in 
bosquets of geranium like the battery of ‘‘ The Snake 


in the Grass” at Gibraltar. Where I had sat solitary 
before on the sheltered heights between the Riverine 
Alps and the azure sea, temples to the Goddess of Gain 
had sprung up, like those of Pestum or Suggestum, 
and terraces with statuary and sculptured fountains 
were shaded by palms and African carobs. I did not care 
much for those meretricious glories: rouging the face of 
Nature had ruined her complexion. I never paid M. Blanc 
much in the way of tribute. But I did appreciate the 
comforts of his new Hotel de Paris as a pied 4 terre. 
As at Baden when you were between the Kursaal and 
the Black Forest, there was a piquant contrast between 
the stiff scramble up the cliffs behind into rifts meander- 
ing through thickets of tangled shrubbery, to draw a 
long breath on the old Port Road—to follow up the 
ramble till you seated yourself under the plane-tree on 
the plateau at Gorbio, then to dip down the valley on 
Mentone and return by train to the table-d’héte !_ After 
dining on the delicacies of the season, you crossed 
to the Café de Paris for café and chaise, adjourning 
afterwards to the Casino, to see the celebrities and 
rascality of Europe paraded before you. A single man 
need not be over-scrupulous, but the morality and 
society of the Paris disgusted me. _1 was grateful one 
year when I found refuge in the new and rather more 
remote Victoria, where the company was always rela- 
tively reputable and select. But alas! hotels have been 
multiplied and villas springing up like mushrooms ; 
rocks have been blasted, shrubberies torn down, and from 
the most exquisite points of view you may be barred 
out by bricks and mortar. Monte Carlo must always 
have the traces of her former beauty, but now it is the 
beauty of the demirep bedizened for the Bal de 
l’Opéra. 
Ichabod : 
departed. 


the glory or at least the pleasure is 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE SEDGEWARBLER. 


N early summer moonlight I have strayed 
Lown pass and wildway of the wooded hill, 
With wonder as again the sedgebird made 


His old, old ballad new beside the mill. 
And I have stolen closer to the song 
That, lispéd low, would swell and change to shrill, 


Thick chattered cheeps, that seemed not to belong 
Of right to the frail elfin throat that poured 
Them on the stream, their waker. There among 


The willows I have watched as over soared 
A noctule making zig-zag round the lone, 
Dark elm whose shadow clipt grotesque the sward 


Stretched wide below. On softest breezes blown 
From some far brake the cruising fernowl’s cry 
Would stay my steps. A beetle’s nearing drone 


Would steal upon my sense and pass and die. 
There I have heard in that still, solemn hour 
The quickened thorn from slaving weeds untie 


A prisoned leaf or furled bloom whose dower 
Of incense yet burned in the warm June night. 
By darkness cozened from his grot to cower 


And curve the night long that shy eremite, 

The lowly, banded eft would seek his prey, 

And thousand worlds my silent world would light, 
Till broke the babel of the summer day. 


RALPH HODGSON. 
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MR. SUTRO'’S NEW PLAY. 


HE homilist, or setter-to-rights, is a very familiar 
figure in modern comedy. Who shall number 

Sir Charles Wyndham’s impersonations of him? Who 
shall number the dramatic complications that he has 
unravelled, the rough places that he has made smooth, 
the foolish actions that he has, by his ripe knowledge 
of men and women, and by his irresistible personal 
magnetism, prevented in the nick of time, the true 
lovers that he has united, the all-but-erring wives that 
he has restored to their husbands? We all know him. 
We are all impressed by his easy yet judicial manner of 
listening to a man’s account of a quandary. How apt 


are the questions he interpolates from moment to | 


moment! How significant his ‘‘H’m. Goon”! How 
very sound the advice that he presently delivers, usually 


concluding with ‘* My dear fellow, leave it all to | 
me”! And then, his management of the lady in | 


question—of any number of little ladies in question ! 
He reads them like a book. Nothing in their fluttering 
hearts is dark to him. He puts them perfectly at their 
ease. He seems to agree, in theory, with every word 
they say. He merely insinuates the suggestion of other 
views to be taken, other courses to be pursued. But 
the insinuation, as made by him, is enough. He has 
sown the seed: the flower follows. His advice is 
followed to the letter, and all turns out exactly as he, 
and we under his guidance, had foreseen. And all, 
needless to say, is well. 

Now, I take it that in real life no man has personal 
magnetism to such a degree that, if he went through 
life minding other people’s business, and instructing 
everyone exactly how his or her business ought to be 
transacted, he would not be politely asked to leave 
whatever house he set foot in. Further, I take it that 
in real life no man has so perfect a combination of 
acumen and luck that every human ‘‘ case” under- 


taken by him would turn out exactly as he intended it » 


to turn out. In fact, I regard our friend the stage- 
homilist as a fraud. And I have often wished that 
some satiric playwright would come and prick the 


bubble—show the homilist annihilated by the proved | 


fact that his diagnoses had been incorrect, his advice 
absurd, his stratagems clumsy, and his general 


effect disastrous to all around him. ‘* Mollentrave | 
on Women”, at the S. James’ Theatre, is therefore | 


very welcome to me. The bubble is pricked at 
last. It is true that Mr. Sutro does not show the 


homilist consciously annihilated. I, who have been | 
so long exasperated by the homilist, would like to see | 


him really suffering. But I am ready to admit that 
Mr. Sutro’s subtler way of dealing with him is perhaps 
more really unkind. Mollentrave has not the sense 
to understand even his own senselessness. Having 


complacently complicated the quite simple affairs of | 


his friends, having seen all his predictions falsified 
and all his plans miscarry, he is left at the end of the 
play preening himself on the fact that all has come out 


well—all having come out well quite accidentally, of | 


course, and in despite of his well-meant efforts. 

In Mollentrave Mr. Sutro has directed good satire 
not merely against a tiresome stage-figure. There are 
such homilists in real life, too. There really are persons 
who, studying humanity from a scientific standpoint, 
and classifying it into various genera and species, 
pretend to be able to say what such and such a person 
will do in such and such given circumstances, and 
are fatuously eager to be consulted in human crises. 
And these poor pedants pretend to wisdom especially in 
regard to women. The more incalculable their mate- 


rial the more blithely calculating are they. They are » 


an admirable target for the comic spirit. 

** A Comedy” Mr. Sutro calls his play. But it is not 
really that. ‘‘A Philosophic Farce” would be a much 
better description of it. In a comedy the characters 


presented are taken from real life without sharp exag- _ 
geration, and the incidents are just such as might quite — 


likely be experienced in real life. Mollentrave is a 


very sharp exaggeration of a type. There’s no fool . 


like an old fool, but not even the eldest fool in 


real life would pretend to such formal and final | 


omniscience in psychology as is pretended to by 
Mollentrave. Nor is the course of events in the play 


at all natural or credible. A middle-aged man, Sir 


Joseph Balsted, has a femaie ward, whose presence in 
' the house is irksome to him. She is secretly loved by 
a young man of her own age, but is herself secretly 
in love with Balsted. Mollentrave, of course, supposes 
her to be pining for her coeval, and determines to ease 
Balsted by bringing the young couple together. Having 
made the young man acknowledge his feelings, he pro- 
ceeds to convey the offer of marriage tothe girl. But he 
_ does his work so clumsily that she imagines that the pro- 
posalcomes from Balsted. Now, in real life, the simplest 
| thing in the world would be for Balsted to explain the 
mistake. There, in real life, would be an end of the 
matter. But in the play Balsted allows Mollentrave to 
insist on a ludicrous scheme, by which the girl’s affec- 
| tion shall be gradually alienated. The total failure of 
| this ludicrous scheme to alienate the girl, and its suc- 
cess in deepening her passion, is the staple of the whole 
subsequent story. The whole play is founded on an 
| impossibility, and its details are worked out with a 
| conscious disregard of likelihood—with a conscious 
straining after sheer absurdity. In fact, the play is a 
_ farce. I have no objection to that. The scientific expert 
_in affairs of the heart might be well satirised through 
comedy. But comedy is not the only good means of sati- 
rising him. Farce is in itself an equally good medium. 
All that matters is whether Mr. Sutro has the instinct for 
| satirical farce. Offhand, I should have supposed that 
he had not the requisite high-spirits. Mr. Arthur 
_ Bourchier is still angry with me, insomuch that I have 
not seen Mr. Sutro’s play at the Garrick Theatre, But 
_I gather from hearsay that it is a very strenuous piece 
of work. Nor would Mr. Sutro’s pious labour in the 
cause of Maeterlinck predispose me to expect of hima 
_ genius for farce. Nor, especially, would my memory 
of a powerful little tragic play which he published some 
years ago as a book. However, perhaps in none of 
these fruits of his activity was to be found the true soul 
of Mr. Sutro. Into ‘‘ Mollentrave on Women ”, again, 
he may not have infused his true soul. Farce may not 
be his true bent. But no matter. Enough that he 
| seems to have a very real spontaneous instinct for farce. 
His high-spirits seem quite unforced, and he has an 
unflagging inventiveness in absurdities. ‘‘ Mollentrave 
on Women” is great fun, from first to last. It would 
be well worth seeing even if it had no serious satire in 
it. But the fact that it is a serious satire, and that every 
part of it is carefully correlated to the satirical idea, 
does not make it the less a farce. 

Everyone who has read the translations of Maeter- 
linck’s plays knows that Mr. Sutro has a nice sense for 
words and for cadences—a real gift for literary expres- 
' sion. In writing farce he has, therefore, an advantage 
_ that he would not have in writing comedy: he can 
give full rein to his talent for writing. In farce the 
characters need not talk a natural oral language. 
| Additional fun may be compassed by making them talk 

like books. Usually farces are written (and, for that 
| matter, so are the other kinds of play) by persons of 
no literary talent whatever. In avoiding colloquial- 
ism, and straining after some sort of classicism, the 
average writer of farce achieves only stodginess. 
‘* Mollentrave on Women” is distinguished by real 
grace and charm of dialogue. It is not merely the 
work of a man who knows our language thoroughly. 
(Scholars are often quite incompetent writers.) It is 
the work of a man who knows how to use our 
language, and who is revelling in an opportunity for 
using it. 


On the first night, certainly, the performers spoke. 


their lines too hurriedly. They did not give full scope 
to the dignity of the words, and so did not get the 
full fun out of them. Otherwise, they were mostly 
admirable. The part of Mollentrave is, as I have 
said, a twofold satire. To get the full effect of it in so 
far as it satirises a familiar stage-type, the part ought, 
of course, to be played by Sir Charles Wyndham. But, 
in so far as it satirises a type in real life—and this, after 
all, is its more important function—it could not be 
played more admirably than Mr. Eric Lewis plays it. 
This is the first time I have seen Mr. Lewis playing the 
principal part in a play. I should not have been 
surprised by being disappointed. For Mr. Lewis’ 


| 


' method in acting is not unlike that of the pointilliste. 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
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in painting. He makes his every effect, as it were, 
dot by dot. While he is acting you are always con- 
scious of his method in art. It is only afterwards that 
the figure impersonated by him stands out in memory 
as a perfect whole, just as it is only when you retreat 
a few steps that a pointilliste canvas resolves itself into 
a picture. Pointillisme in painting is a method that 
can only be well applied to small canvases. By analogy, 
I should have feared that Mr. Lewis would not be at 
his best in a large part. Yet there can be no doubt of 
his triumph as Mollentrave. With sure artistic sense, 
he has widened and loosened his method in proportion 
to the space he has to fill. Miss Marion Terry was 
charming in a small part. Mr. Faber, as the young 
man in love with Balsted’s ward, acted with real 
sense of humour. And all the other parts had been 
well cast, except the part of Balsted. I cannot imagine 
why Mr. Alexander did not cast himself for it. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel is an actor whom I have often 
thought excellent in parts that need gravity and force. 
Balsted, I admit, is not a light weight. But in a 
farce even the heaviest character must be played with 
alight hand. The audience must not feel that the actor 
is grimly in earnest. They ought to feel that he is con- 
sciously contributing to the fun. Mr. McKinnel is very 
grimly in earnest. He handles the fun as though it 
were tragedy’s own toughest stuff. A blacksmith in a 
pastrycook’s shop could hardly be more amiss. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


SOME NEW GIRAFFES. 


A? the Natural History Branch of the British Museum 
several additions have been recently made to the 
group of giraffes, and there is now to be seen there 
the finest representative collection of these animals 
in Europe. The huge old male giraffe, which for 
some generations towered above all other specimens 
of the fauna of the world in the old collection, has 
at last disappeared. It is true it was a fine and a 
big specimen—it stood 18 feet high—but it was old 
and worn, and badly set up; and it has now made 
way for fresher and better stuffed specimens. The old 
giraffe had been in the Museum since about 1840, and 
was, we believe, shot in South Africa during the famous 
expedition of Sir Andrew Smith in or about the year 
1835. In place of this worn-out specimen are now to 
be seen three magnificent examples of giraffe, hitherto 
unknown in European collections. These are a female 
of the Kilimanjaro giraffe (Giraffa camelopardalis tip- 
pelskirchi), presented by Mr. Victor Buxton, by whom 
the animal was shot in East Africa, and two examples 
(male and female) of the Baringo race (Giraffa camelo- 
pardalis rothschildi), procured with much labour and 
difficulty by Major Powell-Cotton during his recent 
expedition through British East Africa and Uganda. 

In addition to this fine group is to be seen a large 
case containing the complete heads and necks of various 
species or sub-species, some of them hitherto unknown 
to science. Among these may be noted the Somali 
giraffe, only discovered within the last dozen years, the 
North Transvaal giraffe, the Nigerian giraffe, and the 
five-horned giraffe, a curiosity first made known to 
Europe some four years since by Sir Harry Johnston. All 
those interested in wild life and natural history—and 
most English folk have a distinct leaning in these 
directions—may now compare the singular variations in 
type and colouring to be found in this wonderful group of 
animals. They can note the earliest and most familiar 
types, the South African and Nubian giraffes, long 
known to naturalists, and can compare these with the 
various new and strange forms discovered within the 
last dozen years. It would, of course, be still better if 
complete mounted specimens of all the species now 
represented in the Natural History Museum could be 
shown. But apart from the difficulties of hunting and 
bringing down these shy, fleet and retiring beasts, 
whose habitats are only in remote parts of the African 
continent, one must remember that the entire skin 
of a giraffe is of enormous weight, and that the 


difficulties of getting it to the coast and thence to. 


Europe are often insuperable. Add to these difficulties 
the fact that but too frequently, in spite of the greatest 


care and precaution, specimen skins of the African 
fauna are found to be ruined by the attacks of various 
pernicious insects with which hot climates are cursed, 
especially that bugbear of all naturalists, Dermestes 
ladratus, and it is apparent that the British Museum 
authorities have overcome no ordinary obstacles in pro- 
viding the magnificent and representative collection of 
complete giraffe skins, and of heads, necks, and skulls 
now to be seen at South Kensington. The visitor 
inspecting these diverse and interesting specimens may 
rest assured that he has before him the finest collection 
of giraffes now to be seen in Europe, or indeed in any 
part of the world. 

Until about ten years since, only one species of 
giraffe was recognised by scientists, the Giraffa camelo- 
pardalis, of which the South African form and the well- 
known Nubian giraffe were notable examples. The 
Nubian giraffe, found in Kordofan and other parts of 
the Sudan, was lighter in colour than its southern 
congener. In this race the chestnut blotches were 
usually paler and smaller, and the dividing lines of buff 
wider than in the South African giraffes. There were 
Nubian giraffes in the Zoo for many years. 

In the year 1893 was discovered a completely new 
species, utterly unlike any other form of giraffe hitherto 
known to European sportsmen and zoologists. This 
was the Somali giraffe (now known as Giraffa reticulata), 
a specimen of which was procured by Majors Ward 
and Ffinch, while shooting in the Aulihan country, 
beyond the’ Webbe Shebeyli. The Somali or Netted 
giraffe varies in colour from a bright red-chestnut to 
a dark chestnut-brown, the body colouring, which 
occurs in polygonal patches, being separated by a net- 
work of very thin whitish lines. This colouration and 
marking is entirely different from that of the older 
known form of giraffe, which always presented a 
blotched or mottled appearance; and, viewed at a 
short distance, so narrow are the dividing white lines 
on the Somali species, that the animal appears entirely 
of a red-chestnut colouring. Other examples of this 
magnificent giraffe have been brought home by Lord 
Delamere, Mr. A. H. Neumann, and one or two other 
sportsmen. 

From this time forward greatly increased interest 
has been exhibited in giraffes and their species, and 
many fresh discoveries have been made by hunters and 
naturalists. In 1897 a young male giraffe was shot in 
Nigeria at the junction of the Benue and Niger rivers. 
To this species the scientific name Peralta has been 
attached. A fine specimen of the head and neck of 
another example of this race has been quite lately 
added to the Museum. This, although an extraordi- 
narily pale specimen, gives one the general impression 
that the Nigerian race is closely allied to the old 
Nubian form of giraffe. Another West African giraffe, 
a young male, captured in 1898 in Senegal and brought 
to the Regent’s Park Gardens, where it lived but a 
short while, was also much paler in colouring, com- 
pared with giraffes from South Africa, and from Somali- 
land, Gallaland and the Lake Rudolf regions. So pallid 
is the Nigerian specimen now in the Museum that 
it must have looked almost ghost-like when seen 
wandering amid its native glades and forests. 

In 1901 Sir Harry Johnston procured from Mount 
Elgon, in British East Africa, a five-horned giraffe, 
which was undoubtedly new to science. Hitherto it 
was only known that South African giraffes carried a 
pair of false horns, immediately in front of the ears, 
and that occasionally, in some of the northern 
giraffes, a third horn appeared in the middle of the 
forehead. These so-called horns, it may be mentioned, 
are not horns or antlers in the true sense of the word, 
but are bony growths covered with hair. In the young 
animals these growths can be readily detached from the 
head, but by the time the giraffe has attained maturity 
they are found firmly attached to the bony structure of 
the skull. It is singular that these additional horns 
appear so frequently in mature bull giraffes of East 
Central and North-East Africa, whether they belong to 
the Somali or other races, and yet are never observed 
in South African giraffes. This peculiarity seems to be 
one of the many problems offered by nature of which 
no solution has yet been found. In a very recently 
discovered variety, or sub-species, the South Lado 
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giraffe, shot by Major Powell-Cotton in Uganda a 
couple of years since, not only are there found the five 
horns, but a sixth, jutting out from the skull, just over 
the right eye, also appears. 

After much research Mr. R. Lydekker, the well- 
known zoologist, who has devoted a good deal of time 
and attention to the subject of giraffes, has separated 
these animals into two well-defined and distinct species, 
(1) the Somali or Netted giraffe (Giraffa reticulata), 


English musical worthies of the last two centuries, let 
me say that it is in some remote connexion with my 
article of a fortnight ago that I set out to-day to say 
something about Arne and all that Arne represents. 
That article, it may be remembered, dealt with a 
thing that does not now exist, French musical 


| criticism. It has aroused the ire of the gentleman 


and (2) the blotched giraffe (Giraffa camelopardalis). — 


Of the blotched giraffe he defines already no less 


'than ten different varieties or sub-species—viz., the 


Nubian, Kordofan, South Lado, Baringo, Kilimanjaro, 
Congo, Angola, North Transvaal, Cape, and Nigerian. 
Whether he is right in distinguishing so many forms time 
and fresh discoveries alone can prove. From the 
average observer’s point of view it would seem that Mr. 
Lydekker has relied somewhat too much upon mere 
differences in colouring—as in his separation of the 
South Lado and Baringo races. Yet in a single large 


who wrote to this Review last week, declaring that 
my knowledge of history was deficient, &c. That 
may be true, but it has nothing to do with the case. 
Neither has the upsetting of Mr. Combes’ government 


' much to do with the case. Mr. Combes has fallen from 


his high estate, because of the stupid brutality with 


which he carried out certain political and religious 


changes: the question of the delation in the army 
was made only an excuse to get rid of an unintellectual, 


| coarse nuisance of a minister. The tell-tale system in 


the army did not greatly excite any Frenchman known 


_ to me—and I[ know as many as most Englishmen living 


troop of South African giraffes 1 have observed extra- | 


ordinary variations in colouring, ranging from pale 


fawn in some of the younger animals to orange- | 


tawny in the older individuals; while the markings 
of the old male and one or two females were of a 
very dark chestnut, almost black upon the upper por- 
tion of the body. Again, even in the South African 
giraffes, wide differences in marking are frequently to 
be observed ; in some individuals the blotches are loose 
and far apart, while in others the dark colouring is 


much wider and closer, and the separating lines are | 


much thinner. We believe, in fact, that although Mr. 
Lydekker’s definition of two principal races of giraffe - 
the netted and the blotched—is a right and well- 
founded one, it is by no means yet proved that the 
ten sub-races, which he defines as belonging to the 
blotched species, are well established. A piebald, a 
roan, and a chestnut horse, although offering extra- 
ordinary variations in hue, are of one and the same 
species (Equus caballus), and I think that the sub- 
division of other animals into races or sub-species, 
solely on account of slight differences in colouring, may 
be carried much too far. Among some of the new 
giraffes, it is true, great and striking differences do 
exist; yet we believe that much more research is 
necessary before those sub-species we have indicated 


much in France. But delation is not all. What of the 
abominable system of secret denunciations which have 
led again and again to the condemnation of innocent 
people ? 

There is another reason why the French have no 
musical criticism, and that is their triumphant provin- 
cialism. For one Frenchman who knows English there 
are fifty Englishmen who know French. They don’t 
want to know English: they are convinced that we are 
a nation of barbarians who can teach them nothing. 
Now provincialism in anything is bad, but for the French 
provincialism in music, in Dryden’s phrase, ‘‘is the devil”. 
If a German musician is provincial he is not much the 
worse off, for he cuts himself off from comparatively 
little of value; if an Englishman is provincial (and he 
generally is) he misses the German masterpieces ; if a 
Frenchman is provincial (and he always is) he loses all 
the fine music with the exception of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen ”. 
The French, as Rousseau told them more than a 


century ago, have no music, and never will have, 


and if they do so much the worse for them. Well, they 
got what they call a music of their own, and so much the 
worse for the few who have attempted serious musical 


' criticism, for an immense concentration on their own 


mighty works has rendered them deaf to the qualities 
of fine music. Berlioz, for instance, though a terrible 


_ poseur, had a serious and sincere regard for fine music ; 


can be considered as well and accurately settled. The | 


fact is the giraffe diverges immensely in colouring, 
even, as I have remarked, in the same herd, and it is 
necessary that a close examination of a _ very large 
number of specimens should be made before anything 
like certainty can be arrived at. 

Still it will be clearly apparent, after a visit to the 
Museum, that within ten years we have gained much 
new knowledge of giraffes. Great and striking dis- 
coveries have been made. It would be of the greatest 
advantage to science if all hunters and explorers shoot- 
ing in Africa in future would preserve carefully the head 
and neck skins of any giraffes that may be killed, 
together with a brief description of the body and leg 
colouring and marking. If such records could be 


obtained in some numbers, it would, in the future, | 


much simplify the difficult task of working out the 
various races of these animals. One thing is at all 
events certain. The giraffe still exists in considerable 
numbers in many parts of Africa. And, thanks to the 
increased measure of protection assured by modern 
game laws, it may now be predicted that it will be 
many a year yet before this animal, which a great 
naturalist—Riitimeyer—once well defined as ‘‘ a most 
fantastic form of deer”, the tallest and in many respects 
the most wonderful of all the varied fauna of the world, 
finally disappears from the Dark Continent. 


H. A. BryDeEn. 


CONCERNING DR. ARNE. 


( sera LY no one living has heard an oratorio of 
Arne; probably few have heard more than a 
couple of his songs, ‘‘ Rule Britannia” and ‘‘ Where 
the bee sucks”. Yet in his day he was far more 
popular than any composer alive now. As I have no 


intention of writing a series of articles on the forgotten | 


yet—read him!—he ‘‘enthused” over Meyerbeer as 
heartily as over Beethoven. He discovered—what no 
one else before discovered or has discovered since— 
that everyone was annoyed because ‘‘ Tannhauser” 


' was given while he was kept waiting at the door— 


| 
| 


the backdoor, 1 suppose—of the opera; and he 
implies his opinion of the relative merits of 
Wagner’s music and his own by the remark 
that Wagner’s had no _ style. without 
style!” &c., he explains. Without style, it seems, 
Wagner’s music is played more and more every day ; 
while the music which possessed style—the music of 
Berlioz—is hardly ever heard save from curiosity or a 
patriotic motive. The insularity of Berlioz rendered 
his criticism of little account; and the few other 
Frenchmen who have essayed criticism have fared 
even worse. 

There is the warped judgment, then, and the lack of 
material for the critic to work on. This brings me to 
Dr. Arne, the nominal subject of this article. The 
other day I showed a Paris musician who honoured me 
with a visit some old scores that recently came into my 
possession, and he picked up a volume containing 
things by Arne. ‘‘ Arne, Arne?” he said, looking at 
the words, ‘‘c’est Anglais, monsieur?” There was 
no need for me to exploit that terrible French 
of mine with which I avenge my country’s wrongs 
at the hands of the French: simply I pointed 
to four bars as unmistakably English in their plati- 
tudinous insipidity as any English cathedral organist 
could make them. My friend laughed. ‘‘ Ah!” he 
said, ‘‘just like his contemporary Purcell!” What 
meaning he gathered from the stream of mingled French 
and English that flowed from my mouth, I do not know; 
but I do know what I meant. I meant, Will you 
French never learn the difference between Shakespeare 
and Martin Tupper, Turner and Frith (ah yes! they do 
know that), Arne and Purcell? Any English writer on 
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music would be ashamed of confounding Rameau with | 
Lully, Josquin des Pres with Ockenheim, but your | 
ordinary educated French musician regards these | 
matters of so little account that he rarely or never 
takes the trouble to learn anything about them, though | 
he talks and even writes glibly enough. 

Later on I meditated on the subject of Arne. Pro- | 
bably I do not know one-hundredth part of his music; | 
yet I know enough to know that the unknown is certain | 
to be like the known. Perhaps a few undiscovered | 
gems may lurk somewhere ; but I greatly doubt it. It | 
is the stodgiest English commonplace with now and 
again a lucky hit. Purcell was a stupendous genius 
- who in a short life wrote a vast quantity of noble music 
that is oftener played to-day than it was yesterday, and 
will be oftener given to-morrow than it is to-day. 
Arne, who in pure musical genius was possibly 
Purcell’s equal, fell a victim to Handel. Instead of 
remaining sufficiently insular to develop his own 
English gifts and qualities of imagination, he became 
the docile slave of a mighty German. He fell 
because it needs something more than transcen- 
dental cleverness to make a great original artist: 
an original character is required and fearless determi- 
nation to be true to it. Purcell would never have | 
yielded to Handel: he was too sure of his own genius. 
Arne was not sure; and, moreover, he became a 
flourishing trading song-writer. The success of the 
minute meant so much to him and the prospect of 
gaining a posthumous immortality inthe hearts of men 
meant so little that he never gave the matter a 
moment’s consideration, but turned out pot-boilers as 
fast as his pen would go. I have never gone througha 
complete list of his works and have no intention of doing 
so; but perhaps it might be worth while rummaging for 
an hour or so amongst his songs. As for the oratorios, 
they are so dull that in a couple of centuries it 
will be impossible to distinguish them from the achieve- 
ments of Sir Charles Stanford. In fact, now that I 
come to think of it, it surprises me that someone did 
not knight Arne. There must have been a grave over- 
sight on someone’s part. But he rests in peace. He 
wrote ‘‘ Rule, Britannia”, which is a fine jingo song 
and chorus, and ‘‘ Where the bee sucks”, a most 
lovely song with a character all its own—sweet and 
delicate and pure as the finest English landscape. Had 
he written twenty such songs instead of one we English 
would have had reason to be ashamed of knowing 
little more of him than my French friend who thought 
he was a contemporary of Purcell. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REVOLT OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


Te the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I question whether the gravity of the political 
situation is realised generally. Hitherto the counties 
have furnished the backbone of Conservatism. The 
labourer for the most part has been content to vote 
under the advice of the publican while pretending to 
oblige his master. At present he will listen to neither. 
He has been scared into a belief that a conspiracy 
exists in order to raise prices all along the line and 
thereby to diminish his purchasing power. So long as 
politics did not interfere with him he was willing to 
oblige both publican and farmer ; but when, as he has 
been taught, his sovereign is to be worth barely ten 
shillings, up goes his blood. He will vote solid, and 
against both the master and the publican. 

Now all this may be due to lies. The man has been 
got at, and when he makes up his mind, nothing will 
influence him. He is not in the habit of reasoning, 


and arguments, so far from convincing, do but perplex. 
You may wax eloquent over the Empire. What is the 
Empire to him? You may assert that the ruin of | 
agriculture will involve him in ruin. He will reply, 
that if one master cannot employ him, another will, | 
that if Farmer A goes bankrupt, Farmer B will come in | 


can buy in the cheapest of markets. Here I may remark 
that Mr. Balfour’s scheme of retaliation all along the 
line terrifies the man even more than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
duty on foreign corn. A _ halfpenny extra on the 
quartern loaf might be tolerable, but dearer meat, 
groceries, clothing cannot be thought of. 

In a word the scheme is too aggressive, too 
ambitious, too far-reaching. Mole ruit sua. If with 
no flourish of trumpets a two-shilling preferential duty 
on corn had been carried—and it would have been, 
had there been no previous fanfare—and if, as would 
have been the case, the price of bread had not been 
affected, the way would have been paved for such other 
preferential duties as would not have injured those of 
the labouring class who are earning the smallest wage. 
Instead a fiscal revolution was heralded in such fashion 
as to give a demoralised Opposition the chance of 
rallying, and when Mr. Balfour goes to the country, 
he will come back with a bare following of perhaps 
two hundred members. We shall be confronted, not 
with a fiscal but with a social revolution. 

Compton READE. 


*“DING-DONG STUFF.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 8 February. 

Sir,—I do not myself cut out and keep my contribu- 
tions to newspapers. I am all the more touched, 
therefore, to find that your ingenious ‘‘ Max” does. 
His reference in last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW to an 
article of mine which appeared in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
some manths ago both surprised and flattered me. [| 
always have some difficulty in persuading myself that 
anyone reads what I write. That so distinguished a 
critic of things temporal and eternal should not only 
lend me his attention at the moment, but should store 
me up for reference, naturally fills this breast with 
emotion. If ‘‘ Max” had also taken the trouble to 
understand me, my pride might have gone beyond 
decent bounds. Perhaps, for my good, it is just as 
well he did not. At the same time I should be grateful 
if you would let me point out this omission of his. 

It does not follow, because I like ‘‘ ripe”’ Stilton, that 
I want everything I eat to be slightly rotten. Nor is it 
quite a fair deduction from my liking a melodrama to 
be ‘‘ good ding-dong stuff” to suggest that nothing 
which is not ‘* good ding-dong stuff” could possibly 
appeal to me. I never thought my friend ‘‘ Max” 
would be seen tumbling head over heels into that fatal 
habit of dramatic critics—refusing to judge plays after 
their kind. I hope I can appreciate many different kinds 
of drama so long as each be good of its kind. There is no 
one formula of perfection in any art. I admire Whistler 
for his delicacy of perception ; Sargent for his broaa, 
bold handiwork: Carolus-Duran for his polished 
urbanity ; Stanhope Forbes for his ‘‘ good ding-dong 
stuff”. ‘‘Max”, I suppose, would account the work 
of the later three as nothing, because they are not 
Whistlers. 

Having decided in my own mind that ‘‘ The Prayer 
of the Sword” was melodrama, I treated it as such. 
I said I liked it because it was ‘‘ good ding-dong stuff”, 
ding-donginess being of the essence of good melodrama. 
‘*Max” would have preferred me to say: ‘‘ This is not 
good because it is not a poetic romance, or a farcical 
comedy”. I am sorry I could not oblige him. If 
‘*Max” were to say to me:—‘‘ You were wrong in 
calling this good melodrama: it is bad melodrama : 
you are a fool”, he would be within the bounds of 
reason and his rights. To say :—‘‘ You are a fool for 
calling this good melodrama: I do not like melodrama” 
is a kind of logic which I am sure they never taught at 
Merton College. Oxford—or anywhere else. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. Fyre. 


TOWARDS BETTER TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
2 Middle Temple Lane, E.C. 


S1r,—Your recent article on the above subject is so 
interesting that I make no apology for troubling you 


his place. He will go farther and assure you that a | 


shilling more or less wage matters little, so long as he | with comments upon it. You strike exactly the right 


| 


| 
| 
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note in your remarks upon the attitude of the Teachers’ 
Union towards the London County Council scheme for 
assisting the supply of teachers. I have had, and still 
have, many opportunities of watching the policy of 
these various teachers’ unions, and it is only too true 
that they have become ‘‘ trades unions” in the most 
noxious sense of the phrase. It was departmental 
obtuseness, no doubt, that first caused the elementary 
teachers to whine about the conditions of their work, 
about their meagre salaries and their anomalous social 
status. But the excuse for such Hyde Park clap-trap is 
past. They have now received a fair recognition of 
their professional authority, and it is time that they 
considered their responsibilities rather than their de- 
serts. The public wants no trumpeting of their own 
importance, no trades union gazette clamouring for a 
trades union rate of pay; it has a right to expect a 
more articulate account of their work, a more genuine 
desire for pedagogic wisdom and, above all, a more 
serious professional ideal. To provide these things will 
prove the quickest way for the elementary teachers to 
achieve their desires, but—like doubting Thomas— 
they will never believe it. Yours truly, 
AMBROSE T. RAyNEs. 
*““WHO'’S WHO” AND ACADEMIC DEGREES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 
London, 4 February, 1905. 
Sir,—In that useful reference book ‘‘ Who’s Who ” 
are the autobiographies of numerous literary compilers 
who style themselves ‘‘ Litt.D.’s”, but carefully omit 
all mention of their university. Are these degrees 


really genuine, or are they merely letters indicating | 


that the bearer has paid certain guineas for a bogus 


diploma? Could not the editor of ‘‘Who’s Who” _ freedom”, that is to say has ceased to be a member of 


follow the method of the editor of ‘*‘ Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory” and request each autobiographer to name 
the university from which he has received this prized 
distinction with the date of the diploma? Were this 
system adopted, one would acquire, I feel sure, much 


geographical information concerning the obscurer por- | 
tions of the United States and of British America. | 


One fortunate individual, to whose numerous com- 
pilations I frequently turn when in search of enter- 
tainment, was enabled to call himself ‘“ D.Lit.” or 
‘** Litt.D.”—his university (wherever it may be) is 
probably not particular as to the style—when quite 
in early manhood, apparently on the strength of 
having edited somebody's treatise on trade tokens 
and for contributions to the newspapers. No one 
can possibly grudge the nonconformist minister the 
letter business after his name. It merely puzzles 
his congregation and does no manner of harm. But 
with men of letters it should be different. When one 
takes up a book written or edited by a_ so-called 
** Litt.D.” which proves his utter incapacity for the 
task he has undertaken, one may be tolerably certain 
that his name is not to be found in the calendar of any 
recognised university. 

It was one of these sham doctors, I believe, who 
introduced the practice of appending the letters of his 
‘*degree” to his name in his communications to the 
press, surely one of the most ‘detestable snobbisms of 
the present day. Yours &c. 

Gorpon Goopwin. 


PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the Satunpay Review. 
8 February, 1905. 
Sir,—We have been told that it is impossible to 
have painless slaughtering unless the butcher is put 
toalarge expense. In the slaughter-house belonging to 


‘* The Liverpool Abattoir Company ” I was surprised to | 


find with what little suffering the slaughtering was 
accomplished. This Liverpool slaughter-house is merely 
a money-making concern, and they employ no extrav- 
agant appliances ; but each slaughterman performs his 
task with the skill of a surgeon. If this can be done 
economically in Liverpool by a private company, surely 
it can be done throughout the kingdom ? 
Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD EDEN 


REVIEWS. 


THE OXFORD HORACE WALPOLE. 


‘*The Letters of Horace Walpole.” Edited by Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee. Vols. IX.—XII. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1904. 6s. each. 


M RS. PAGET TOYNBEE’S edition proceeds apace. 
This new instalment of four volumes bringing 
the work within measurable distance of completion has 
made its appearance with admirable punctuality, and 
shows no falling off on the part of its editor in the care 
with which it has been produced, and the scholarly 
brevity and accuracy of the notes. From the index it 
can be calculated that of the eight hundred and seventy- 
three letters included in these volumes sixty-two are not 
to be found in Cunningham, and of this number twenty- 
four appear now in print for the first time. Of these 
the most interesting unquestionably are the letters in 
French to Madame du Deffand printed verbatim et 
literatim from the holograph originals in the possession 
of Mr. Parker-Jervis, and Mrs. Toynbee has done well 
to add to her photogravure illustrations an interesting 
facsimile (ix. 130) of one of these letters. They form 
as a whole a most instructive little appendix to that 
historic friendship with his ‘‘dear old woman” which 
death as we can read in vol. xi. at last severed. As 
with Horace himself, wit remained with the blind and 
aged Marquise to the end, and the reader will part from 
her almost with as keen a sense of personal joss as that 
so acutely felt by her loyal correspondent and friend. 


The four volumes before us cover.a singularly striking 
_and tragic period of English history, the years from 
| 1775-1783 (May). Horace has turned sixty, he professes 
_ now to be an old and worn-out man who has ‘‘ won his 


Parliament, he is a martyr to constant and severe attacks 


_ of gout which cripple everything but his mind, he is 
| stranded at Strawberry Hill out of the ceaseless tides 


_ of society and politics in which it was once a pleasure 
to plunge daily, he is simply an amiable chattering 
amateur whom some fat sinecures have provided with 
an ample income, who can indulge his tastes for pic- 
tures and ‘‘ Gothic” art, books and poodles, literature 
haymaking and village tittle tattle, in a word a de- 
pressed and disillusioned spectator of life, content to 
leave to gay youth an England smitten with madness 
and rapidly marching to the decay, dissolution, and 
defeat which its follies deserve. At least that is what 
he would have us believe he is, and if repetition can 
produce belief it is not for want of saying so on every 
other page that he strives to compel his correspondents 
to accept this carefully drawn portrait of himself. The 
reality of course is quite different, as these very letters 
show. Of the crippling and constant attacks of gout 
there can be no doubt (it would be an interesting 
calculation to tot up the number of separate onslaughts 
mentioned in these four volumes) but the Walpole of 
1779-1783 is precisely the Walpole who commenced to 
_ record with such piquant zest every vibration in the 
political and social barometer, every variation in the 
, atmosphere of his world, when Sir Robert was fighting 
_ the Chippenham election and the sands of his ministry 
| were slowly but surely leaking-out more than forty years 
before. Strawberry Hill is no monastery to which a tired 
| child of the world has slunk for a few years of repose 
_ before bidding adieu to scenes that can please and edify 
no longer. It is as he had planned it, a social Mecca 
to which everybody comes, and though Horace affects 
to grumble at the bother of playing guide to his 
| treasures for great French ladies, or Russian princes or 
German dukes, we can see he would have been very 
cross had they not persisted in their demands to be 
‘*shown over” so famous a home of the Muses and 
Graces. He has London within call, with now a house 
in Arlington Street now in Berkeley Square to which he 
can and does dart when Strawberry Hill bores, and 
across the Channel there is Paris where he is as welcome 
as he is in S. James’ Street. Is he not too, as he 
_ laughingly tells us, ‘‘ uncle to all the world” with so 
many nephews and lovely nieces, cousins and cousins 
| of cousins making matches that he is virtually an 
Intelligence Department for the doings of the only part 
| of society that counts, the world that is enclosed within 
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the circumference of the charmed circle into which a good 
Whig is born? So that when Horace professes and | 
protests that he no longer cares for any of these things 
he is writing with his tongue in his withered old cheek 
and no one knows it better than himself. For here he 
is carefully penning a staid and official gazette for Sir 
Horace Mann, phrased with dignity because these | 
letters will be public property very soon; chatting 
over literature with Mason and Cole, correcting and | 
criticising plays, reading and estimating everything 
that comes out; and then probably with a sigh of 
relief he snatches a sheet of paper to scribble a 
flying note to Lady Ailesbury or above all to. 
the Countess of Upper Ossory. It is for her 
in particular that he keeps his naughtiest stories, 
his most diverting scandal, the latest rumour about 
the vagaries of the Duchess of Kingston, or George | 
Selwyn’s last witticism (too often requiring one would | 
think to be whispered behind a coquettishly prudish fan 
rather than written out for Mrs. Toynbee to veil in 
asterisks if need be) or the most recent escapade of that 
most fascinating of all brilliant scapegraces Charles 
Fox. And into these letters he sandwiches by his own 
delightful art serious politics ; for Horace can gently | 
tap the lady on the knuckles and tell her that in politics 
because she doesn’t always think George III. an ogre, 
Lord North a Beelzebub, and the generals (save the 
mark !) in America nincompoops, she is really a charm- 
ing and perverse goose. The Countess was more than | 
a lucky woman, yet the reader who gaily follows the 
Ossory letters must be a very sour and stony-hearted 
Dryasdust who-has not fallen in love with the lady that 
the imagination so easily pictures from reading between 
the lines that Horace has written. For she too we 
infer can rap him over the knuckles when his stories are 


just a little too-too for a bachelor of sixty to write to a 


mother with marriageable daughters, and can poke fun 
and criticism at his perverse whiggery. But she enjoys 
this inconsequential and continuous flirtation on paper ; 
‘*my lord” apparently enjoys it too, or such portion as 
he is allowed to see and we should despair of all these, 
if they did not, or at least we should not now read it. 
Certainly these four volumes are as brilliant and in- 
teresting as any of the eight that precede. And they 
abound with good things, the record of an age that 
if it could not hold America, or exterminate Wilkes 
could at least be witty, and produce some great works. 
It is pleasant for example to come across the records of 
the appearance of Gibbon’s first volume and to find 
Horace writing enthusiastically to the author and 
urging all his friends to read and master a masterpiece. 
Not less pleasant is it to hear him pronounce that after | 
witnessing dozens of silly and stupid plays, ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal ” is the best comedy he had seen since | 
“The Provoked Husband ”, which carries his memory | 
back to the days when Sir Robert ruled a free, pro- 
sperous and powerful England. But even if you strip 
away all the literature, all the social gossip and persi- | 
flage, all the records of births, marriages, divorces and | 
deaths there still remains a solid body of most valuable | 
historical material, the theme of which is America and 
America alone. The first mutterings of the storm are | 
heard, growing more and more distinct in vol. viii. ; 
in vol. ix. the storm bursts and thence the reader 
is led letter by letter through fiasco upon fiasco, disaster 
upon disaster, hopes and rumours that melt into lies 
and despair, to the final catastrophe. In re-reading this 
tragic story as Walpole tells it several points stand 
out. He is of course from first to last an ardent | 
“‘American’’. He believes England is hopelessly 
wrong, America unquestionably right, and he fears | 
with a sincerity that leaves no doubt that if the 
ministers succeed it will be ruin for England and 
England’s constitution. That opens up big questions 
not to be discussed in this connexion. But what is 
striking is his repeated prophecy uttered even in 1774 
that the ministerial policy is doomed to fail, and that 
failure will mean a very serious disaster—not merely the 
loss of the colonies but a shattering of England’s position 
in Europe. To his friends who smiled in 1775 at this 
gloomy prediction he simply replies ‘‘ wait till we make 
peace ” and in 1783 he recalls the prophecy. That bitter 
year following on Saratoga and Yorktown was indeed 


| death ; 


a cruel smart for one who recalled the Seven Years’ 


War and Chatham. But what is equally interesting and 
valuable, if not so striking, is Walpole’s insight into 
the causes of the catastrophe. ‘‘Orators”, he writes 
in 1780, ‘‘we have I believe superior to the most 
boasted of antiquity, but we have no politicians. Can 
either the Court or the Opposition boast of a single 
man who is fit to govern a whole country, much less 
restore one?” And in numerous other letters while 
dwelling on the obvious incompetence of the ministers 
and the generals he puts his finger on the secret of the 
weakness of the Opposition, ‘‘ the universal anarchy of 
opinion”. ‘* No three men”, as he cries bitterly, ‘‘ agree 
on any three propositions”. As constructive statesmen 
with a policy the Whig leaders failed ; as members of an 


_ Opposition they failed still more signally. And it was 


their factions that ruined them when Yorktown brought 
them into office. Walpole’s hopes shot up with the return 
of Rockingham to power ; they were dashed with his 
they virtually flickered out with the quarrel 
between Shelburne and Fox and the audacious forma- 
tion of the Coalition Ministry. The last half in 
fact of vol. xii., in which our old parliamentary 
hand is snugly ensconced behind the scenes, hearing all 
that was going on and with a half-century’s experience 
of the great game and the players to sharpen his 


| penetrating vision, is as valuable to the student of 


historical psychology as any in the whole collection. 
With stupidity fight the gods themselves in vain. 
Those who have taken the trouble to analyse the inner 
history of these months in the annals of England 
cannot but feel that Bismarck when he declared 
Schiller’s apothegm to mean really ‘‘ that with stupidity 
on their side the gods themselves fight in vain” 
might have found support for his interpretation in the 
events of 1782-3. For despite all their brilliance of 
gifts and personal fascination the leaders of the 
Opposition were fettered by an incurable and inex- 
plicable stupidity. Nor was the friendship of Mrs. 
‘** Perdita” Robinson, and similar others, as Walpole 
more than hints, the best training school of imperial 
statesmanship, as poor Fox would never learn. Vol. 
xii. breaks off just before the dramatic dénouement 
has arrived. But the last few letters reflect the 
lengthening shadows of coming events. ‘‘ My politics”, 
says Horace, “ended with the American war: I shall 
tap no more”. But turn on a couple of pages. 
‘* His [Pitt's] language ” , we read, ‘is thought equal 
to his father's; his reasoning much superior . . . is 
not all this wonderful at twenty-three?” The hour 
had struck, and the man had come. To Horace who 
had seen the downfall of Sir Robert and had witnessed 
the fiery dawn of Chatham it must have seemed 


_ almost a resurrection of his long lost youth to witness 


the serene and confident dawn of Chatham’s son. For 
he at least knew nothing of Madame Robinson. The 
sequel (with the index to which all Walpole lovers 
have been looking) Mrs. Toynbee will doubtless give 
us before the summer has passed. 


A HUGUENOT CHAMPION. 


‘Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France.” By 
A. W. Whitehead. London: Methuen. 1904. 
12s. 6d. net. 


O some a hero, to others merely an heretical traitor, 
Coligny, in common with all leaders of religious 
parties, has been held up for indiscriminate admiration 
or damned with unmerited abuse. At the present day 
Catholics can join with Protestants in paying just 
tribute to a distinguished son of France, whose inspir- 
ing personality was the guiding star of Huguenotism 
until it set in the crimson haze of S. Bartholomew. 
With considerable military genius, and vast military 
experience, the Admiral was a great, if not a brilliant, 
general, but had his soldierly qualities been less than 
they were he would still command respect, for in an 
age of intrigue he never schemed to advance his own 
interests but subordinated self for the sake of the cause 
he represented. By nature stark and a stern discipli- 
narian, the renowned Protestant leader is a severe rather 
than an attractive figure. Upright, incorruptible, and 
generally just, though sometimes pitiless, Coligny se- 
cured both the devotion of his followers and the concen- 


— 
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trated enmity of opponents who, unable to understand | arms alone were not strong enough to exact: that it 
simplicity of character, were often misled by his single- | 


ness of purpose. This straightforwardness has to be 
reckoned with in forming an opinion oncertain incidents in 
Coligny’s career, for it helps to explain such a damaging 
admission as the statement made by him that he had 
heard Poltrot remark that he could easily slay the 
Duke and had done nothing to dissuade him. The 
question how far Coligny can be held culpable for 
the killing of Guise has been often argued: the facts 
taken together are sufficient to acquit him of being an 
accessory, and there is some set-off to his callousness 
in taking no steps to prevent the murder and in his 
expression of joy when informed of the Duke’s fate, 
that no one looked upon political assassination as other 
than a venial offence. Mr. Whitehead in his study of 
Coligny lets none of the evidence escape him and 
reasons with such effect for the defence that it is unlikely 
the generally established verdict of not guilty can ever be 
reversed. It is a more difficult task to clear the name 
of Chatillon from a charge of trafficking with the 
enemy. It is excellent intellectual exercise to quibble 
over the Treaty of Hampton Court, but the fact remains 
that Condé and Coligny were parties to a treasonable 
bargain with England and this cannot be got over by 
hair-splitting. The points made by Mr. Whitehead 
are interesting as they tend to absolve Coligny of 
double-dealing but they approach dangerously near 
to special-pleading. After all—these negotiations 


| 


with England were no worse from the moral point | 


of view than the calling in of mercenaries to 
harry the fairest districts of France and in this 
respect Catholics were not one whit more scru- 


pulous than their Protestant fellow-countrymen. The | 


amount of blame attaching to the Huguenot leaders 
for making free use of foreign help depends upon the 


standpoint taken and before censuring them it is better | 
to consider the motives which prompted their action, | 


their legal position, and the situation in which they 
found themselves placed. Most of the principal actors 
in the wars of religion were mere Gallios but Coligny 
was a religious enthusiast. It is impossible to agree 


with Mr. Whitehead that the Admiral in seeking aid | 


from Elizabeth was patriotic. 
mainspring of all Coligny’s actions: it dictated his 
foreign policy and sharpened his wits to oppose Spanish 
aggression ; it governed his attitude in every public 
affair ; the desire to benefit his co-religionists directed 
his efforts to colonial enterprise, and drove him against 
his natural inclinations to plunge his country into the 
horrors of civil strife. 

The legal position of the Huguenot chiefs really 


Religious zeal was the | 


stands or falls with the acceptance or denial of the | 


existence of a right to resist, but the generally 
received opinion of the day that the government 
of the kingdom belonged to the Princes of the Blood 
gave them some authority to pose as leaders of a 
constitutional party, and perhaps they honestly be- 
lieved that English troops and German mercenaries 
might be fairly counted as the King’s friends; be 
that as it may, the armed assertion of consti- 
tutional rights has been sometimes given the ugly 
name of rebellion. Granted the Huguenot could lay 
some claim to be considered a constitutional party, Mr. 
Whitehead is scarcely justified in going further and 
calling them ‘‘in some degree at least the National 
party” for the great mass of the people had no sym- 
pathy with the Protestant movement and the Huguenots 
—always in a decided minority, barely able to hold 
their own without help from abroad—never failed to 
ask aid from the stranger when it suited them to do 
so. Patriotic they certainly were not, but patriotism 
was not a thing of that age and Coligny’s ideas were 
not in advance of his time. It was an accident that the 
interests of Huguenotism accorded with the interests 
of France, it is therefore quite as misleading to call 
Huguenot aims national aims as to style Coligny a 
patriot. One thing is certain—without Chatillon 
Huguenotism could never have made the sturdy fight 
it did. Its military successes were not sufficiently 
great to account for the infiuence it exercised in 
council. Helped by the dissensions of its opponents, 
and Catherine’s hatred of Spain and fear of the 
Guises it always managed to obtain terms which its 


could do this was due to the genius of Coligny, whose 
statesmanlike abilities enabled him to take advantage 
of the weak points in the enemy’s harness. Devoid of 
military ambition, preferring peaceful methods, the 
Admiral resorted to negotiations, whenever it was 
possible to do so without injury to the Protestant 
cause—but God’s instrument the sword hung ever 
ready in the scabbard, and once unsheathed what 
misery for France! His sincerity is above sus- 
picion and disarms criticism, but the wars of reli- 
gion make painful reading and even the military 
student can derive little pleasure from the history of 
campaigns in which tactics were continually hampered 
by a mutinous soldiery and strategy ruled by the 
necessity for providing loot. Characterised by senseless. 
violence and want of chivalry these religious struggles 
have nevertheless one slight compensation : they gave 
a grim opportunity for a test of character, and the 
manner in which Coligny held together beaten troops 
and finally led them to victory reveals besides capacity 
for generalship the great qualities of fortitude and 
indomitable perseverance. Mr. Whitehead is by no 
means the first to feel the magic of Coligny’s name, 
but though it inclines him to be gentle to the great 
Admiral, it never dulls his historic sense. He gives. 
Catherine her due, is fair to the Guises, the old Con- 
stable, and even the miserable puppets whose lot it was 
to wear a crown at atime when France needed most 
a man to wield a sceptre. Mr. Whitehead’s book 
is distinguished by a Teutonic thoroughness, and no 
subsequent writer on the period can afford to 
neglect it. Perhaps the attempt to liken Coligny to 
Cromwell is rather forced, for the clear intellect of 
Coligny had little in common with the confused brain 
of the great Puritan: the Admiral was gifted with a 
sound constructive faculty and though a zealot was no 
mystic. Had his conscience allowed him to remain 
within the pale of the church of his baptism, he might 
have done a more useful work for his country. 


PALIO AND PONTE. 


‘** Palio and Ponte.” By William Heywood. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 215. net. 


“ R. WILLIAM HEYWOOD seems to me”, says 

Mr. Hewlett in his ‘‘ The Road in Tuscany”, 
the review of which we regret has been so long 
delayed, ‘* the only English writer who really knows, 
and has been able to convey, the specific nature 
of this extraordinary people [the Sienese]”. This is 
a strong judgment, but in its essence it is just and 
true, in its character well merited, and in its time 
of delivery most opportune. Mr. Heywood does not 
enjoy a tithe of the reputation he deserves, possibly 
because he has hitherto preferred to publish in Siena 
itself rather than in Paternoster Row or Covent 
Garden, but the present volume, beautifully illus-- 
trated and admirably produced by Messrs. Methuen, 
which moreover in itself, we take leave to think, is a 
notable advance upon anything the author has hitherto: 
done, should give him at once front rank among 
English exponents of Italian matters medieval. 

Mr. Heywood’s title conveys but a faint idea of his. 
book. There is an account of the Palio certainly, in 
particular of the Siena Palio, and there is an account 
of the famous Giuoco del Ponte of Pisa (Giuoco del 
Mazzascudo); but there is very much more. Even 
the sub-title ‘‘An Account of the Sports of Central 
Italy from the Age of Dante to the Twentieth 
Century”, does not let us into the secret of the book. 
For Mr. Heywood, in describing the games of Tuscany 
and Umbria, takes us deep into the ambiente, historical 
and religious, of their origin and growth, and it will be 
found by the time we are through the book, that we 
have read much of the history of Siena and something 
also of the history of Pisa and Perugia. It is an un- 
usually sober book, almost wholly concerned with the 
exposition of fact, and though sober, it is ever agree- 
ably aglow with the scholar’s enthusiasms. Mr. 
Heywood’s knowledge is profound; his scholarship 
exact; his style and expository method clear and 
systematic, equally free from prosiness on the one hand 
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.and pyrotechnics on the other, while (thank God !) there 
is no ‘‘ psychology” in the book. The writer walks 
with nimble and sure feet among the byways of the 
middle ages, and in a mere attempt to describe the 
games of old Italy, living faithful vivid glimpses of the 
times to which they belonged spring, as it were un- 
bidden, out of the fulness of his knowledge as companion 
pictures to the subject he has in hand. Another gift 
that Mr. Heywood possesses in a marked degree is that 
of the translator : extracts are frequent, and his trans- 
lations, models of style and treatment, contribute 
greatly to the polish of a book whose whole ensemble 
is easy and workmanlike. 
in the last chapter ‘‘ The Modern Palio” : 
of course, but fails to thrill, though English mid-August 
visitors to Siena will be tempted to think it the most 
valuable chapter of all. But, to make an elaborate 
matter quite plain, our judgment of ‘‘ Palio and Ponte” 
is that it is one of the best books ever written by an 
Englishman about Italy. 

Mr. Heywood humorously speaks of the Modern 
Palio as a theme which is too lofty for his ‘‘ grovelling 
Northern wits”. That is a jest of course, but in sober 
earnestness these same Northern wits do lead him into 
an occasional error of judgment, as for instance: ‘‘ Ex- 
cept in sickness or old age, the medizval Italian was 
conscious of few restraints. His belief in a literal 
burning hell had done much to sap the foundations of 


- his morality, and to render him callous and selfish ; 


while the Church had established an impassable gulf 
between the religious and the ethical duty.” The 
reader will begin to wonder at our high praise of Mr. 
Heywood’s acquirements, for this sentence reads like 
that of a man who had never read a book about the 


The Saturday Review. 


all of them lofty, he adds: ‘‘ The prince should, beside 
this, at the right seasons of the year, keep his people 
occupied with festivities and shows”. What pleasanter 
duty could there be for a prince than to bring a little 
merriment into the lives of his subjects? Constant 
festivities are not contemplated, nor numerous holidays, 


but Mr. Heywood by dropping, unaccountably in so 


exact a student, the expression ‘‘ nei tempi convenienti 


| dell’ anno”, makes Machiavelli Machiavellian, when 


We care for the author least | 
it is exact, | 


' sions as the author’s. 


middle ages, except through strong twentieth-century | 


spectacles. But we can assure the reader that Mr. 
Heywood’s knowledge of fact is all that we have pro- 


| flower and kitchen quarters, 


claimed it: this singularly erroneous opinion can only | 
be due to the nebulosity of Northern wits not yet fully | 


dispelled even by the beneficent sun of Siena. The 
belief in hell made for, and not against, the observance 
of moral precepts in the middle ages. Hundreds and 
thousands of the least callous and most unselfish souls 
that ever lived (Mr. Heywood’s paragons S. Catherine 
and S. Bernardine among them) have gone across the 
world’s stage believing in a ‘‘ literal burning hell ”, and 


the belief assuredly never ‘‘ sapped the foundations of | 


their morality”. 
Church established (!) an impassable gulf between the 
religious and the ethical duty, leaves us in complete 
fog. We seem to catch in it the far-away echo of early 
post-Reformation methods of writing history, but can- 


ledge of the middle ages really believes that immorality 
ever received the ex-cathedra sanction of the Church. 
But, as we have said, we do not profess to understand 
the curious statement. 

The Medici, of the princely house, are a veritable 
bugbear to Northern wits. Mr. Heywood appears to 
have some quarrel with Cosimo I., though he is not 
over clear about it. ‘‘ The first Cosimo ”, he tells us, 
*‘was no fool”. Astounding intelligence! Mr. 
Hewlett has called him a “bully”, Mr. Gardner a 
“*ruthless” ruler, the host of the commonplace a 
“‘tyrant”, but who has ever called him a ‘ fool” ? 
“In his early edicts”, Mr. Heywood goes on, ‘‘ he 
intitled himself Duke of Florence and Siena, as if his 
dominion over the two cities was separate and diverse ”. 
But it was separate and diverse, and not over the two 
cities merely, but over the two Republics: he was 
hereditary doge of the Republic. of Florence, and 
hereditary doge of the Republic of Siena. Mr. Heywood 
evidently suspects Cosimo of taking some base ad- 
vantage in maintaining, as he was bound to do, the 
separate existence of the Republic of Siena, but he is 
not clear on the subject. It is disappointing, more- 
over, to find so exact a scholar lapsing into the vague 
generalisation that the ‘‘ main panacea ” of the Medicean 
princes for contenting their subjects was ‘‘ the Machia- 
vellian prescription of ‘tenere occupati i popoli con 
feste e spettacoli’”. Machiavelli never laid down any 
such prescription with the base motive which is here 
attached to it. After enumerating, in the twenty-first 
chapter of the ‘‘ Principe”, some of a ruler’s duties, 


Mr. Heywood’s statement that the © 


he is simply enunciating a maxim of generous and en- 
lightened governance. Mr. Heywood’s concern in this 
book has been the exposition of fact and in this he has 
splendidly succeeded, but these lapses cause us to fear 
that in a more ambitious book, where judgment and 
opinion would play a greater part, he might not prove 
an altogether impartial and unprejudiced exponent. 
But we would end as we have begun, with the clear 
sound of praise, most heartily commending the present 
work to the particular notice of all students of medieval 
Italy. 


GARDENING AND BIRD-BUTCHERY. 


‘* A Gardener’s Year.”” By H. Rider Haggard. 
trated. Longmans. 1905. 7s. 6d. 


M R. RIDER HAGGARD'S diary has the advantage 

of being addressed to a single definite class, the 
owners of gardens of about the same scale and preten- 
Its not applying to the needs 
either of humbler or of more ambitious workers is, 
in view of the modern output which provides alike 
for the half-holiday villa gardener and the bemedalled 
hybridist, no great matter ; it is the particular scope of 
the book, its occupation with the country gentleman 
and his grounds of two or three acres of all sorts— 
lawns, shrubberies, 
orchards and glass-houses—that gives it its proper 


Illus- 


value. Not only is the instruction conveyed fuller and 
more intimate by being less general, but it has 


several virtues, positive and negative, not too common 
in literature of this kind. There is an entire 
absence of that pride of science which is so fatally 
easy for the professor, and so certainly brings its 
punishment of unintelligibility with it. Though the 
chapters are not at all formally didactic, a plain man 
might learn from them more than he would from whole 
shelves of guides and dictionaries of the common type. 
There is nothing of the superiority—unintentional, no 
doubt, but apt to raise blisters in the temper of 
the everyday amateur—which pervades some most 
accomplished gardeners’ descriptions of their lilia or 


| their hellebores; on the contrary, there are almost 
mot suppose that one so deeply imbued with a know- | 


always present refreshing signs of the sense of wonder 
and admiration, there is a readiness to confess ignorance, 


_ and to resign those puzzling sums of Nature’s which so 


often refuse to work out. The veriest beginner will 
find a fellow-feeling in the pages; the author does 
not forget his novitiate, indeed he often suggests the 
character ‘‘semper homo bonus tiro”, and here the 
good man is seen struggling with the adversity of a not 
too kindly climate, at its worst in an exceptional season. 
The more years than he cares to remember, spent as a 
gardener in sundry lands, have left him a happily open 
mind. There are gardeners with a much narrower 
field of experience than his, who will almost envy him 
some of his discoveries, made in the course of his 
year’s journal, or still to be made. It is trebly dan- 
gerous to dogmatise on garden affairs, hardly safe even 
to infer for one county facts learned in the next one ; yet 
a censoriously minded critic might ask why the sure 
safeguard of red lead against mice should not’ have 
been applied to broad-beans as well as to peas? 
Why the ravages of the fungoid Peronospora upon 
lilium candidum should be attributed to a grub? why 
the turf was dug in when grass land was taken into 
the garden, and so the inevitable wireworm—even 
if he were related to the daddy-longlegs—hospitably 
entertained? But this comes near to carping; all 
good gardeners will welcome the positive quality of 
enthusiasm, the model of wholesorne and useful em- 
ployment by the following of which a multitude of 
country gentlemen might notably improve their pro- 
perties and their parts. It is evident from the book 
that at Ditchingham the master’s hand takes its share 
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in the more solid works, the digging of the orchard and 
the ‘‘ fying out”’ of the ditches ; and in that full share 
of the business lies the secret and true meaning of all 
the gardener’s craft. The garden depicted is typically 
an English one, and the year’s harvest, won in the teeth 
of local aggravations of one of the worst seasons on 
record, may well inspire a discouraged brother to take 
down the spade and try again. 

In one point ‘‘ A Gardener’s Year” shows a want of 
balance ; we hear rather too much about the orchid 
houses in proportion to the general operations. The 
hobby is a delightful one, but among the public which 
the book will reach it is not probable that many readers 
are fitted to catch the glow of the author’s enthusiasm 


} 
| 
| 


for his Cymbidium Tracyanum or his Angraecum Sesqui- | 


pedale ; and we know that enthusiasm which does not 
transmit itself is instant boredom. On yet another point 
exception must be taken, and more gravely ; on the out- 
lawing, that is to say, of the bullfinch as hostis humani 
generis, who as such is to be butchered whenever he is 
met with in a fruit orchard. ‘‘ When it is a question 
between no pears or plums and bullfinches”, says Mr. 
Haggard, ‘‘I fear the bullfinches must go”. Ina 
gardener of his attainments this edict is both a blunder 
and a sin. In the first place, the dilemma is not 
sound : a few pounds’-worth of sprat-netting, of half- 
inch mesh—the cost, say, of a tolerable Cypripedium at 
Messrs. Prothero and Morris’—will secure the dwarf 
trees such as he describes not only from bullfinches, 
but from the more insinuating tits. 
prevention impracticable, the slaughter of one of the 
most beautiful English birds for the sake of an 
amateur’s dessert is mere barbarity. The grower whose 
living depends on his orchard may need no pardon for 
using the gun; but the recreative gardener assuredly 
does. The author seems, in these matters of life and 
death, to be in a state of transitional opinion, a 
curiously illogical frame of mind apparently not un- 
common at. present among country dwellers. He is 
eloquent upon tragedies in spiders’ webs and wasps’ 
nests ; he shrinks from drowning a trapped mouse ; he 
admits—an excellent admission in a country gentleman 
—that he feels qualms about covert shooting ‘till the 
rocketers begin to fly ’’; yet for those Bons Chrétiens— 


This work is important, for we know the common 
mosquito—Culex fatigans—found so abundantly ip 
Khartoum is a carrier of filariasis ; and elephantiasis, a 
form of this disease, occurs in the Sudan. No less than 
600 wells were found in the town that formed’ breeding 
places for this insect. A single anopheline—Pyreto- 
phorus costalis—alone is native to Khartoum, being a 
malarial and filarial-bearer it is a source of constant 
danger. This and other mosquitoes, we are glad to 
see, have been waged war upon by a mosquito brigade 
and doubtless this desert city will soon be freed from 
the chances of a possible outbreak of malaria. A 
useful skeleton map illustrating the distribution of 
Culicide found on the Blue and White Niles, and on 
the Sobat, Baro and Pibor rivers during November and 
December 1903 is also given. 

Amongst a few casual notes on Biting and Noxious 
Insects we observe recorded the tsetse fly in the Sudan. 
A serious attack of plant lice on dura is dealt with; 
the particular species known as the ‘‘asal”’ or ‘* honey 
fly” is described in an article by Mr. Theobald under the 
name Aphis sorghi. nov. species. It is interesting to 
note that this very harmful plant louse has two 
abundant natural enemies in the form of lady bird 
beetles which prey upon the aphides in both their 
young and mature stages. This destructive insect and 


_ its enemies and also the melon bug are illustrated by 


excellent coloured plates. A coloured plate is also 


| given of some blister beetles found in the Sudan and a 


But even were | 


**so few of them that it scarcely matters” (and gritty | 


into the bargain, one guesses, in such a season)—every 
bullfinch is to be shot at sight. It is to be hoped that 
in another ‘‘Gardener’s Year” we shall find the 
transition of opinion completed and a logical stand- 
point thought out, which shall stop at defensive 
measures in the orchard, and leave the little black and 
rose marauders—a contrast of colour no orchid ever 
came near—to the police of Nature’s law. 


SCIENTIFIC WORK AT THE GORDON 
COLLEGE. 


‘* First Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories 
at the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum.” By 
Andrew Balfour. Department of Education, Sudan. 
1904. 

~ INCE the end of 1902, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, research laboratories 


have been attached to the Gordon College under the | 


directorship of Dr. Andrew Balfour, whose duties seem 
to have been manifold and far beyond the power of any 
one man. Before the full advantage of this generous 
gift is gained the staff will have to be considerably in- 


creased, especially by the addition of an economic | 


botanist and zoologist. That much excellent work has 
already been done by the director can be seen from the 


report now issued which also contains lengthy articles | 


by Mr. F. V. Theobald to whom the entomological | 


part of the work was entrusted. A general introduction 
is given explaining the objects of the research labora- 
tories and describing their arrangement. To judge 


from the illustrations and accounts, they are fitted with | 


every modern requirement. 


No less than sixteen | 


pages deal with ‘*‘ Mosquito Work in Khartoum” and | 


in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Three maps are given 


in connexion with this subject showing the breeding | 
places and distribution of the three disease-bearing | 


groups of mosquitoes (anophelina, culex and stegomyia) | 


throughout the town. 


few notes upon smut fungus attacking the dura. 
Much work will have to be done on the dura dis- 
eases, for dura furnishes one of the staple articles 
of food and failure from disease leads to famine 
and consequently loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment. In the section dealing with general routine 
work there is an interesting résumé of the dis- 
eases, of the Sudan. From examinations of blood, 
malaria (known by the native name of humma) was 
found to exist in all three forms. A few cases of 
filariasis are recorded, but so far not a trace of 
trypanosomasis has been observed. The ankylostome 
worm, the cause of our miners’ disease, is common 
amongst the Egyptian soldiers and often very severe, 
but dees not seem to be indigenous in the Sudan. The 
bilharzia or so-called endemic Hematuria is also found 
to be frequent amongst Egyptian soldiery. Natives, 
especially women and children, are recorded as suffering 
severely from pulmonary phthisis, apparently due to 
living in ill-ventilated mud-huts. Leprosy occurs al! 
over the Sudan and many other diseases are mentioned. 
The subject of diseases amongst the natives is one 
which we shall hope to see fully treated in the next 
report. 

An article on ‘‘ Eosinophila in Bilharzia and Dracon- 
tiasis”’ that had previously appeared in the ‘* Lancet ” 
is reprinted in the report. The varied nature of the 
work done is shown by the fact that besides the sub- 
jects mentioned there were numerous analyses of 
alcoholic liquors, water, milk and soils and such things 
as examination of blood stains in a case of suspected 
murder. Mr. Theobald also contributes a long paper, 
amounting to over one-fourth of the whole report, on 
‘* The Mosquitoes of Egypt, the Sudan and Abyssinia”. 
Several new species and a new genus of these insects 
are described. This part of the report is also excel- 
lently illustrated by four plates of photographs of 
wings and wing-scales of Sudanese mosquitoes and 
two coloured plates illustrating the chief forms found 
in the Sudan and some of the new species. The whole 
work is neatly bound and contains also pictures of 
the Gordon College, museums and an excellent series 
of views of breeding-places of mosquitoes in and around 
Khartoum. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Secret Woman.” By Eden Phillpotts. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. « 


Mr. Phillpotts continues to draw tragedies from his. 
Dartmoor quarries, and is to be congratulated on the 
variety of the human interest that he discovers in the 
Moor. His newstory, however, is constructed accord- 
ing to his established formula: minute descriptions of 
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scenery and atmosphere, sharp play of human passions, 
and the prattling of a rustic chorus. The story on this 
occasion is strong enough to stand on its own feet, its 


scene might with equal propriety have been laid else- | 
where, and thus the over-elaborated rhapsodies on the | 


aspect of the country are somewhat irrelevant. The 
reader, in fact, is put upon a see-saw, and as it swings 
under him with monotonous regularity looks alternately 
into the faces of the actors and the surrounding land- 
scape. 


A farmer’s wife, a remarkable woman finely | 


drawn, discovers her husband’s unfaithfulness, murders 
_ Mr. Benson has hardly succeeded in understanding his 


him in a fit of passion, and is prevented by her younger 
and better-loved son from giving herself up to justice 
and securing peace for her soul. 


Her elder son is a weak | 


and imaginative youth, Hamlet as it were in the dress | 


of a Devon farmer, and with his vacillations and 
self-torture much of the book is filled. The author is 
falling into a trick of moralising: the story would 
make a sharper impression if the characters were 
allowed to tell unaided their own story. When the 
‘*secret woman” whom Anthony Redvers had loved 
learns the nature of his death and reveals herself, bent 
on revenge, to the remorseful wife, we must part com- 
pany with Mr. Phillpotts. His treatment of the 
behaviour of the two women seems to us fundamentally 
false, and the fifth act which brings peace to the sur- 
vivors of the tragedy is unconvincing. But he has 
handled well the effect upon several lives of the sudden 
revelation of the double secret. 
no one had even guessed the identity of Anthony’s 
mistress, and only his sons knew their mother’s guilt. 


Sunrise.” By Herbert 
Greening. 1905. 

One marvels at the choice of ‘‘the early first cen- 
tury ” in Britain, as the setting ofastory. It is im- 
possible to express the thoughts, or to imitate the 
manner of speech of a primitive people who nave left 
no literary monuments, and even 
documents obtainable, such as the early English poems 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, neither their 
phraseology, nor their mode of thought can be repro- 
duced, or conveyed in a modern tongue, owing to the 
comparative poverty and inadequacy of the infant 
language. Even the material of facts, and descriptions, 
derived from Cesar, is but scanty and certainly not 
enough for the construction of a romance in the 
hands of such an _ inexperienced story-teller as 
Mr. Spurrell. His characters whether 
Roman, or Pheenician use the terms 
press the 


Spurrell. London: 


and ex- 


Up to a certain point | 


when there are | 


British, 


ideas of modern systems of thought; | 


the style both in description and in dialogue is some- | 


times absurdly pedantic and affected, and sometimes 
commonplace and even ungrammatical. 


hardly suggests a classic atmosphere. There are in- 
numerable careless and ill-worded phrases such as 
“the lot of all us women”, ‘* absorbed in suchlike 
dreams’’, ‘‘in the character of the man before her a 
cataclysm was latent”. 
istic of an incompetent writer than a paragraph begin- 
ning ‘‘ Needless to say ”, Now and then in the 
rambling dull course of the story there are incidents 


which are quite exciting in a Rider-Haggard kind of | 
way ; such as the description of the terrible fate which | 


To talk of a 
Roman “ scullery-maid ” and Roman “‘ drawing-rooms” | 


And what is more character- | 


fact, to work with the machinery of Trollope’s novels, 
but he lacks Trollope’s touch. His colonel is as great 
a bore on paper as he would be in life, but it was a 
little unnecessary to make him a humbug bounder and 
coward. The snob is not necessarily any of these 
things. We are given an outbreak of typhoid, a con- 
flict of religious views between mother and son, and a 
love affair which begins with a sketch made by a painter 
of an unknown girl keeping a dripping retriever at bay. 
The heroine’s aunt is amusing, but the whole story is 
very slight, most of the characters are sketchy, and 


backwater. He is more in his element among the 
rapids and whirlpools of London. 


‘* Captains of the World.” By Gwendolen Overton. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 


It is said that the tastes of American readers are 
passing from historical fiction to fiction dealing with 
social politics, with the interdependence of capital and 
labour, the influence of trusts and other substantial 
bogeys. Miss Overton’s novel belongs to the new 
dispensation. At the outset she plunges us amid the 
roaring furnaces, the heat of molten metals, the dangers 
and fascinations of a great “‘ plant”. At the outset, 
too, she lets us see that the only daughter of the 
rich plant-owner and the stalwart workman who in the 
sweltering heat draws his shirt across his manly chest 
on her approach, are to be principals in the story. 
Beatrice Tennant’s father would not employ union men 
in his works. Neil Manning joined the union and was 
instantly dismissed. Tennant was murdered and of 
course suspicion pointed emphatically at Manning. 
It is a story well set out, by no means badly written 
and one which gives evidence of some acuteness of 
observation, and considerable descriptive ability. For 
the sake of the sentimental it may be pointed out that 
the wealthy Beatrice dispossesses herself of her riches 
for the public good and thus her renunciation and 
Neil’s advancement remove any such disparity as might 
have barred the anticipated close. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A History of the Indian Mutiny.” By G. W. Forrest. 
2 vols. London: Blackwood. 1904. 38s. net. 


In these volumes Mr. Forrest has republished the introduc- 
tions or historical narratives which he prefixed to the selections 
from the archives of the military department of the Indian 
Government which were compiled under his direction. The 
original work has already been reviewed at some length in 
these columns. Though some corrections and additions have 
since been made the alterations do not appear to be of any 
substantial importance. It is undoubtedly well that, as Mr. 
Forrest says, these systematic narratives of the fierce struggle 
which succeeded the military insurrection of 1857 should be 
brought within easy and convenient compass for the large 
number of persons who take an interest in the most astonish- 
ing episode of our imperial annals. The production of the 
work in its present form requires noapology. But it is however 


| scarcely accurate to entitle it a History of the Indian Mutiny. 


| 


befell El-Harokel, the wily Phoenician, in his search | 


for the Druids’ treasure—Mr. Spurrell, by the way, has 
an extraordinarily hearty dislike for the Druids, and 
devotes several pages to abuse of priestcraft and sacer- 
dotalism, which is probably intended for much more 
modern ecclesiastics than the Druids. 


“An Act in a Backwater.” By E. F. Benson. 
London: Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Benson has produced a novel-in which no one 
plays bridge or breaks the seventh commandment, and 
the task appears to have been somewhat of an effort. 
Into a quiet cathedral town, dominated by a retired 
colonel who on the slightest of grounds claims kinship 
with the local county magnate, descend the young son 
and daughter of that very peer. They make it clear 
that they have never heard of the colonel’s existence. 
The author is a little puzzled, it would seem, as to the 
proper treatment of such materials. 


| narative. 


It is, with the necessary introductory and adventitious matter, the 
story of the military operations which centred around the three 
great strongholds. Delhi where the mutineers gathered for 
their defence —Cawnpur and Lucknow where the English race 
with a handful of loyal and devoted Indians heroically stood at 
bay. From its scope the work does not come into competition 
with the-fuller histories of Kaye and others but rather supple- 
ments them, and develops the: military aspect of the general 
It excellently fills a place of its own and deserves a 


| cordial welcome wherever the English language is spoken and 


He has chosen, in . 


wherever deeds of heroism and endurance are honoured. Mr. 
Forrest writes in a spirit of moderation and with freedom from 
race prejudice. His book is improved by some useful maps 
and interesting engravings and possesses an index which will 
facilitate reference to original records and authorities. 


“The Log of the Griffin.” By Donald Maxwell. 
Lane. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


It is certainly rather an original idea to set to work to 
build a yacht on the top of a Swiss mountain with the purpose 
of sailing to the Thames, and an account of the experiences of 
the gentleman who undertook this somewhat erratic feat is 
certain to be of interest in the sporting world, for most 
assuredly the conception of the idea is a distinzdy sporting 
one, and so far as we are aware entirely original, wherein lies 
no small part of its merit. Mr. Maxwell whie residing in the 
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twenty miles from any navigable water became suddenly imbued 
with the curious idéa of constructing a boat in which he could 
pass down the various streams, rivers, lakes, canals and 
estuaries to the sea, and he commenced operations with 
twenty miles of mountain to his disadvantage. The enterprise 
however after a series of minor adventures, and one or two 
of a distinctly dangerous character, is successfully accomplished, 
and the “ Griffin” sails triumphantly up the Thames under “a 
running fire of merciless chaff” from the Thames watermen, to 
which the author says he found “fragments of Flemish in way 
of repartee, the most serviceable”. The book is pleasantly 
written, and contains some really good descriptions of lake and 
river scenery, together with that of the old towns passed 
through en route, and the vein of chaff running through the 
book, if it does not amount to brilliant wit, at all events indi- 
cates in the author a cheerfulness of temperament in uncom- 
fortable circumstances which is highly praiseworthy. The 
account of the walk of the skipper and the mate of the 
“ Griffin” from Wilhelmstadt to Sevenbergen is really funny. 
The volume contains a quantity of illustrations, some in 
black and white, and some in colour, all well done; in fact 
the book is well got up and serves to pass an unoccupied hour 
or two. The experiences of the author may possibly incite 
some very young gentleman to imitate his venture. We hope 
if he does so however that he will not also think it necessary 
to write a book, for this kind of story once told and well told, 
as this is, is amusing, but it will not stand repetition. We 
should however be more of the opinion that the discomforts 
which attended the author on his cruise will in most cases act 
as a deterrent from any attempt of the kind in the future. 
The book is certainly worth reading by those who are interested 
in aquatic sports. 


“Westminster Abbey”, painted by John Fulleylove and 
described by Mrs. A. Murray Smith (7s. 6d. net), is a volume in 
Messrs. Black’s series of Place and Picture Books. The 
illustrations, highly coloured, are up to the average of such 
work and Mrs. Smith is an active guide. Personally, we have 
the fancy to be in the Abbey guideless ; but if we were to be 
conducted we should prefer Mrs. Smith to the official. This 
volume is stocked with fact.—“ British Rainfall for 1903 ” (Stan- 
ford. tos.) has been compiled by Hugh Robert Mill. It embodies 
the observations of correspondents in nearly four thousand 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland. There are scientific 
tables and remarks on the “ Three wettest years” (1872, 1877 
and 1903) and on the subject of evaporation.—Mr. Murray 
has brought out Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers” in a solid, 
“popular edition” (4 vols. 3s. 6d. each) illustrated chiefly by 
half-tone blocks. It is printed in good bold type.—We grow 
a little shy of bulky tomes on Thoreau, Emerson and other 
American writers of their schools. No doubt they appeal to 
American readers largely and properly : 
ing interest for English people. We are better pleased with 
Emerson’s and Thoreau’s own works. “Emerson Poet and 


the latest of these books. 
though these do not appear to be the result of intimate know- 
ledge of the man. 
was entirely a stranger. Even as a boy his habit was to 
smile where others would laugh, nor could he perceive the 
happy charm of beauty, spontaneous laughter.” Laughter 
Emerson described as “a seneschal and detective”. For the 
purification of drawing-rooms, he held, “these entertaining 
explosions should be under strict control”.—“ The King’s 
Homeland” (Black) is a book of important appearance with 
the Royal arms on its cover. It is by Mr. W. A. Dutt and Mr. 
H. Rider Haggard supplies an introduction. We might have 
supposed that Mr. Dutt little needed introducers in a book on 
Norfolk. Mr. Dutt is a very good writer on Norfolk scenery 
and antiquities. In this volume he deals almost entirely with 
local history. Mr. W. A. Nicholson contributes a short article 
on “ Rare Plants in the Sandringham District”.—“ Records of 
the Stirlingshire, Dumbarton, Clackmannan and _ Kinross 
Militia” (Mackay, Stirling. tos. 6d. net) has been compiled 
by Colonel A. H. Middleton. It will be welcomed by all 
officers and others interested in this fine regiment.—Mr. Bennett 
Wendell, Professor of English at Harvard University, has 
published his Clark lectures delivered at Trinity, Cambridge, in 
1902-1903 on “The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in 
English Literature” (Macmillan. 7s. net). They were worth 
republishing for their graceful language and original thought. 


“To what we call pure animal spirits he | 


—Among reprints which we have received of late are Mr. A. J. | 


Balfour’s “ Essays and Addresses ” (Douglas. 


Notes on Insular Free Trade” and “ Reflections suggested 
by the New Theory of Matter” ; 
millan. 2s. 6d. net), by F. Locker Lampson in the “ Golden 
Treasury Series”; *“Love’s Labour's Lost” (Lippincott. 
18s.), being vol. xiv. of the “New Variorum Edition” of 
Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness; Mary 
Russell Mitford’s “ Country Stories” (Seeley. 2s. net) illustrated 
by George Morrow ; “Our Village” (Dent. 5s. net) illustrated 
by Mr. C. Brock ; “The Princess and other Poems” (Dent. 


7s. 6d.), athird | 
-and enlarged edition, which now includes the “Economic 


“Londen Lyrics” (Mac- | 


| 


| justice which are the aims of modern law. 


they have no absorb- | 


village of Toggenburg high up in the Swiss mountains and | 5s. net) in “ Miranda’s Library” ; Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters ”, 


Dekker’s “ The Gull’s Hornbook”, Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia 
of Socrates” (J. S. Watson’s 1855 edition, now edited by R. S, 
Hughes), “ The Latin Works of Dante Alighieri”, a transla- 
tion, revised by A. G. Ferrers Howell and Philip H. Wick- 
steed; Owen Feltham’s “ Resolves Divine, Morall and 
Political”, edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton; and D. G. 
Rossetti’s translations of early Italian poets and of “Vita 
Nuova’’. These six volumes are in Messrs. Dent’s “Temple 
Classics”. The last volume has as frontispiece a delightful 
portrait of Rossetti, from the famous drawing by himself now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


LITERATURE OF THE LAW. 


“ Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters.” By 
C. H. W. Jonns. Edinburgh: Clark. Igo4. Is. 


Of the making of law-books of the ordinary practical type 
there is no end, though we believe igo4 had the lowest record 
for many years: but Mr. Johns has travelled far out of the 
beaten tracks in this volume of his which forms one of the 
series known as the Library of Ancient Inscriptions. There 
is much in it which can only be familiar to those who are 
acquainted with the process by which the ancient histories of 
Babylon and Assyria have been reconstituted by the labours 
of scholars. But Mr. Johns has succeeded in presenting for 
the easy comprehension of every cultivated reader a fascinating 
account of the laws and customs on which the public and 
social life of the oldest civilisation known to us was based. It 
is full of interest and instruction to compare a system of law 
and morality so different from our own and yet essentially such 
as compels our admission that it attained the same ends of 
The starting point 
of Mr. Johns’ learned commentary is what is known as the 
oldest law book in the world; the code of Hammurabi dating 
from about 2250 B.C., which was found so recently as Igor 
at Susa, and published in January 1902. This discovery 
enabled scholars for the first time to reconstruct the legal ideas 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians more effectively even than 
their general history. By means of it it is possible to enter 
into the more intimate character of these ancient peoples 
than was possible before ; and they bear the test of criticism 
even from the modern point of view, whether it is applied 
to their family law, to that of property, to contractual 
relations, to their criminal legislation, or to their general 
business life. Notwithstanding institutions such as_poly- 
gamy and slavery which are unsympathetic to us, it is 
remarkable how they succeeded in mitigating their defects to 
serve the ends of justice and humanity. We arrive at the 
conclusion that probably on the whole they were as effectively 
secured as they have been in Western civilisation. Mr. Johns 
writes almost with enthusiasm of these peoples “so highly 


| educated, so deeply religious, so humane and intelligent, who 
Thinker ”, by Elizabeth Luther Carey (Putnams, $3.50), is one of | 


It has entertaining personal touches, | 


developed such just laws and such permanent institutions ”. 
He states his case very suggestively when he asserts that “a 
right-thinking citizen of a modern city would probably feel 
more at home in ancient Babylon than in medieval Europe ”. 
We can praise heartily a book which we have found as humanly 
interesting as it is scholarly. 


“Osgoode Hall : Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar.” 
James Cleland Hamilton. 
1904. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Hamilton is a member of the Toronto Bar and his object 
is to describe the legal personages, the legal customs and prac- 
tices, and generally the ancient and modern history of the 
lawyer’s profession in Canada. It is of course of no great 
antiquity and its centre is mostly Osgoode Hall which has 
stood in Canadian history for our Inns of Court, Courts of 
Law, and Record Office. It is the home of the Chief Courts 
of Ontario and the depository of judicial records from the 
earliest days of Provincial history ; the youthful students and 
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the reverend signiors of the law assemble under its roof, and | 
the shades of well-known Canadians, venerated for learning | 
and patriotic service, rise before us as we look on the Hall, see — 
the portraits on its walls, and traverse its tiled floors, hand- | 
some library, many court-rooms and offices. Mr. Hamilton | 
reanimates this “still life” with historical and antiquarian lore, 
of quaint customs, with personal anecdotes, and social and 
professional incidents. Many of these portraits are reproduced, | 
and the book will be found readable by all who have a taste | 
for legal literature of this class. 


By James William 
1904. 


“The Dictionary of Legal Quotations.” 
Norton-Kyshe. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 
10s. 6d. 


This book is described as being composed of selected dicta 
of English Chancellors and Judges from the earliest periods to 
the present time. In our opinion it is an example of “ wasted 
time and misemployed talents” and we cannot see what useful 
purpose legal or literary this Stroud’s Judicial Dictionary run 
to seed can serve. The first page will furnish as good an 
example as any of the value of this Dictionary It is a selec- 
tion rather too favourable as the very first sentence is per- 
haps the best in the whole book. “ Men will not commonly 
steal women that are worth nothing”, said an old judge of the 
seventeenth century. That is well enough, but what primarily 
is the point of a quotation such as this: “It is fit that justice 
should be administered with great caution”; with its accom- 
panying “See also Judges 16; Pleadings 3; Precedents 20; 
Statutes 10”. Such laborious trifling is absurd ; and there are 
scores of pages filled with matter of as little value or as little 
wit in this work of over three hundred pages. Mr. Norton- 
Kyshe might have made a not uninteresting small collection ; 
‘but he has edited with little discretion and has apparently put 
in everything he could find that judges have said if it could be | 
. detached from a context. 


Dixon’s Law of the Farm.” Sixth Edition. By Aubrey 
‘John Spencer. London: Stevens and Sons. 1904. 26s. 


“ Dixon’s Law of the Farm” has been for nearly fifty years a | 
storehouse of practical information for all lawyers who have to 
-advise on matters connected with agricultural and rural ques- 
‘tions as well as for landlords. land agents and farmers and 
sporting people of all kinds who desire guidance in many 
instances not for legal purposes strictly but as part of their 
general equipment as persons having “a stake in the country”. | 
Many persons must have old editions in their possession and 
those who have are in a position to trace very instructively by 
comparison with the present edition important changes in 
some phases of agriculture. It was an antique world in which 
Dixon wrote when compared with that of the present editor. 
As an example we need only mention such Acts as the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, the Market Gardeners Compensation 
Acts, and most characteristic of all the application of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to agricultural labourers. 
There still figures in this edition the statement of various agri- 
cultural customs originally compiled in 1858 by the author who | 
rather plumed himself oa his performance. Now though the 
editor retains it he somewhat lukewarmly remarks that it is 
believed to have been a very valuable feature of the work. 


-“Tnternational Law.” Part I. Peace. By John Westlake. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1904. 9s. 
The professor of International Law in the University of 
Cambridge holds such a distinguished place in his department 
. of the law that a text-book by him may be regarded less with a 
view to criticism of treatment than with the object of ascer- 
' taining with what specific purpose he has produced it. Inter- 
national law tends to become: increasingly a branch of a 
liberal education and a proper subject for the consideration of 
every man of affairs in politics or business in foreign trade. 
Most of the text-books have been intended for the lawyer ; 
some of them have been prepared as encyclopedias of inter- | 
national law, such as Wheaton for example or Phillimore. 
Professor Westlake’s object has been to write for “ English 
University students and average Englishmen interested in 
public affairs, neither of them a class which can devote much 
time to a single science, and to put them in a position to | 
appreciate the discussions on other topics as they arise in the 
fareign affairs of the country”. . To state such an aim by so | 
accomplished an author is to recommend the book, and we need | 
say nothing more except that a companion volume is to follow 
dealing with international law in the state of war. 


’“ Select Statutes, Cases and Documents”. Edited by C. Grant | 
Robertson. London: Methuen. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Robertson is a Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and an 
examiner in the Honour School of Modern History. His 
account of the origin of his compilation is that in lecturing on 
constitutional history from 1660 to the great Reform Bill he 
had no handy collection of selected original authorities similar 
to those of the “ Select Charters” of Stubbs, and accordingly | 
set himself to supply the want. The selection has been made 
not from the point of view of the lawyer so much as from that | 

of the student of constitutional history, so that instead of | 


| 
| 
| 


relying merely on paraphrases of text-writers we may study 
the actual documents or the actual words of the judges “who 
made both law and history and liberty by their decisions”, as 
Mr. Robertson puts it. It is a very serviceable work that he 
has done, especially for junior students. 


“ Law in Business.’’ By Hew A. Wilson. 
1904. 2s. 6d. net. 


In this little book of 150 pages Mr. Wilson writes pleasantly 
and lucidly, and accurately so far as we have been able to test 
his statements, on many topics of law which can be explained 
generally to the ordinary man engaged in modern commercial 
affairs. It is an outline of the rules and principles relating to 
commercial contracts such as the sale of goods, cheques 
and bills of exchange, principal and agent, landlord and ten- 
ant and to bankruptcy. If the person for whom it is intended 
is content to gather a few elementary ideas on these matters, 
and is not led into the mistake of thinking that he knows 
enough to apply them to actual facts he may amuse himself 
with it not without profit. 


“The Law of Copyright.” By Walter Arthur Copinger. 
Fourth Edition, by J. M. Easton. London: Stevens and 
Haynes. 1904. 325. 


This most comprehensive treatise is so well known that it is 
sufficient to mention that the part relating to international 
copyright has been practically rewritten by the new editor. 
In regard to the American Copyright Bill now before Congress 
whereby books originally published in a foreign language may 


London : Methuen. 


| obtain copyright, the editor remarks that whilst this proposal 


might afford relief to Continental authors, it would afford none 
to British authors. We have in a recent article expressed this 
view, and also pointed out, as the editor does, that it is through 
the action of America that the international copyright question 
is so greatly complicated. 


“The Law Relating to Sewers and Drains.” By Alexander 
Macmorran and W. Addington Willis. London : Butter- 
worth. 1904. Is. 


Laymen may be surprised to hear that one of the most 
difficult questions the Courts ever have to decide is when a 
drain is a sewer. It isa notoriously complicated branch of the 
law and has puzzled judges as much as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Many important consequences turn on the 
distinction. It leads to conflict between local authorities and 
between these and private individuals and altogether a pretty 
sum of money is spent annually in law costs over it. Mr. 
Macmorran K.C. is a noted practitioner in this and sundry other 
branches of local government law and he and his co-editor, 
Mr. Willis, have set themselves to straighten out the matter so 
far as it admits of this process ; and it is worth mentioning 
that including Appendix and Index, 800 pages, making a very 
stout volume, are required to see them through their un- 
exhilarating labours. They say it would be mere presumption 
to suggest that any work however carefully prepared could 
make the subject simple; and all that they can or wish to 
claim for their book is its completeness as a Digest of this 
branch of the law. Nobody is better qualified than they are 
to say what completeness means in this connexion and doubt- 


| less they have made good their claim. 


By Gawayne Baldwin Hamilton. 
Stevens and Sons. 1904. 


“The Law of Covenants.” 
Second Edition. London: 
Ios. 6d, 


The law relating to covenants is strictly a technical branch 
of the conveyancer’s art; and Mr. Hamilton’s carefully 
digested record of the cases as brought down to July of last 
year makes this second edition of additional value to the persons 
for whose use it has been prepared. 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EXPRESS SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., Heud Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ie ‘Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


SWISS 


MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


THE BEST OF ALL SWEETMEATS. 
Approved by the most fastidious, assimilated by the most 
weakly digestion, 
APPRECIATED BY ALL. 

Of all Confectioners, from 1d. Upwards. 


Sole Agents: ELLIS & CO., 20 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 
N.B.—The Coupon Presentation Scheme closes at the end of this month. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S | 


CHLORODYNE.| 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


emrermal amp 


—Numerous Testi: t Physicians 


accompany cach bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6, 


N.B. 


P. & O. corey. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

oN EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, * CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMAN 1A; and New Z 


P. CHEAP petUne TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


apply at the London 
Avenue, W.C. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Pro opriator, HENRY 
LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis Mr. Georce 
Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE, 
ESBURY AVENUE 


EVERY EVENING a AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. ALFRED Butt, Manager. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

pot Felix School, Southwold). bm care given to individual development. Air 
y bracin g from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; : She Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
M and June, 1905. For particulars apply to the Heap 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Examination for Entrance and other Scholarships, March 27th and following days. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special 
Classes for all Navy and Arm Examinations. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Rusie, D.D. 


| 


GRAFTON GALLERIES, 8 GRAFTON STREET, W. 


Under the patronage of M. RODIN, Sir JAMES GUTHRIE, P.R.S.A. ; 
JOHN S. SARGENT, Esq., R.A. ; JOHN LAVERY, Esq., R.S.A. 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


(in Aid of the French Impressionist Fund) 
WILL BE GIVEN ON 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26TH, 1905. 


The following eminent Artistes have kindly volunteered their services : 

VOCALISTS=- Madame Blanche Marchesi, Mademoiselle Zulita Dumas, Made- 
moiselle Marguerite Huguenet, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, Mr, 
Gervase Elwes, Mr. Atherton Smith. 

PIANOFORTE—Madame Roger-Miclos, Miss Gertrude Peppercorn. 

VIOLIN—M. Johannes Wolff, Miss Eleanora Jackson. 
VIOLONCELLO—Mr. Boris "Hambourg. 
AT THE PIANO; 
Mr. Henry Bird, Mr. Richard Epstein, and Mr. Algernon Lindo, 


TICKETS — PRICE ONE GUINEA — may be obtained from Madame 
BLancHe Marcues!, 16 Greville Place, Kilburn Priory, N.W.; at the Grafton 
Galleries ; usual Agents ; and Mr. Frank RuTTer, Hon. Sec. French Impres- 
sionist Fund, 8andg Essex Street, Strand. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will publish on 
February 21 the long-deferred authentic Biography of ROBERT 


STEPHEN HAWKER, the famous Parson-Poet of Morwen- 
stow, by his Son-in-Law, Mr. C. E. Byles. 


THE LIFE & LETTERS 
_ OF R. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). 

By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. With numerous Iifustrations, including 
a Water-Colour Sketch of Hawker by the Earl of Cartis.e, Lithographs by 
J. Ley Peruysrivce, reproductions of Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 

Hawker was for 40 years Vicar of Vorwenstow, a lonely parish 
on the Cornish, coast, was-an cecentric genius, ahose mind 
took colour from its wild and romantic environment. Cornwall, 
in his youth, was the haunt of the smuggler and the wrecker, 
whose traditions he has embodied in his ** Cornish Ballads” and 
** Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall.” He is, perhaps, 
best known by the ballad with the old refrain—** And shall Tre- 
lawny die? Here's teeth thousand Cornish men VAll kndw the 
reason why”—a poem so full of the antique spirit as to deceive 
such an astute critic as Macaulay, not to mention Scott and 
Dickens. Tennyson visited Hawker in 1848, and drew from 
him much material for the ** [dylls.” Hawker's account of this 
memorable visit is given in the book. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls, FEB. 21. 


4 Books to Order from the Library. 
WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA: 


The Great Pilgrimage, a.u. 1318, A.D. 1902, By HADJI KHAN, 
M.R.A.S., Special Correspondent of the .Vorning Post, and WILFRID 
SPARKOY. With an Introduction by Professor Vaupfry, and many 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ 


6s. New Six-Shilling Novels. 


HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. 
By WILFRID 8S. JACKSON, Author of ‘ Nine Points of the Law.” 
A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
BEFORE THE CRISIS. By F. B. MOTT. 


HELEN ALLISTON. By the Author of “ Elizabeth's Children.” 
CONSTANCE WEST. pyr. R. PUNSHON. [Aeady shortly. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON and NEW YORK. 


Do you Hunt ? 
Do you Fish ? 
Do you play Cricket ? 


Do you Shoot ? 
Do you play Polo? 
Do you play Football? Do you Motor? 
Do you Yacht ? 
Do you play Bridge ? 


Do you go Racing ? 


Do you solve Acrostics ? 


Do you care for Life in the Country ? 


IF YOU DO ANY OF THESE THINGS YOU MUST 
READ— 


LAND G6 WATER 
ILLUSTRATED 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


Price Sixpence, or post free 64d. direct from the Publishers, 


“ LAND’& WATER ILLUSTRATED,” 12 Henrietta St., Strand, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ‘ARCH-EOLOGY 


Collection de Clereq : Catalogue publié par les soins de l’Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, et sous la direction de MM. de 
Vogiié, E. Babelon, E. Pottier. Tome III., ‘‘ Les Bronzes” 
(par A. de Ridder). Paris: Leroux. 32s. 

Bibliothéque d’études du Musée Guimet. Tome XVII., ‘‘ Le Népal” 
(par Sylvain Lévy). Paris: Leroux. 8/7. 

‘¢ Timgad”: Une cite africaine sous empire romain (par A. Ballu et 
R. Cagnat, membre de l'Institut). Paris: Leroux. £3. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life and Times of General Sir James Brown R.E. K.C.B. 
K.C.S.I. (General J. J. McLeod Innes). Murray. 18s. net. 
The Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker, sometime Vicar of Morwenstow 
(C. E. Byles). Lane. 21s. net. 

Bygones Worth Remembering (George Jacob Holyoake. 2 vols.). 
Unwin. 21s. 

Recollections of Troubled Times in Irish Politics (T. D. Sullivan). 
Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and Walker. 5s. 

La vie et ’ceuvre d’Elizabeth Browning (par Germaine- Marie Merlette). 
Paris: Armand Colin. 8/7. 


FICTION 


The Clock and the Key (A. H..Vesey). Appleton. 35. 6d. 

A Country Diary (Mrs. Alfred Cock). Allen. 6s. 

The Tempestuous Petticoat (Robert Barr), 6s. ; Madame Butterfly 
(John Luther Long), 3s. 6¢. Methuen. 

Nicole (Owen Johnson); The Red Cravat (Alfred T. Sheppard). 
Macmillan. 6s. each. 

Long Live Love (T. R. Threlfall). Ward, Lock. 3s. 61. 

Peter’s Mother (Mrs. Henry de la Pasture). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Jeannie Jemima Jones (by the ‘‘ Blunderland ” Cartoonist). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 35. 6d. 


| An Awful Legacy (W. P. Naish). Drane. 6s. 
| Cut Laurels (M. Hamilton). Heinemann. 6s. 


Belinda the Backward (Salome Hocking). Fifield. 2s. net. 
Servitude (par Jean de Foville). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3/7.50. 
Heirs of Reuben (Chris Healy). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Law 


The Inventors’ Guide to Patent Law and the New Practice (James 
Roberts). Murray. 25. 6¢. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Complete Works of Count Leo N. Tolstoy (Vols. III. and IV. 
Edited and Translated by Professor Leo Wiener). Dent. 3s. 6¢. 
net each. 

The Poetry of Architecture (John Ruskin). Allen. 6s. net. 

Paul et Virginie (Bernardin ce Saint-Pierre. Préface de Melchior de 
Vogiie). Dent. 15. 6d. net. 

Poems (Coleridge), 25. 6d. net ; Carleton’s Select Stories, 2s. 6d. net ; 
Romeo and Juliet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Is. 6d. net 
each. Blackie. 

THEOLOGY 

Vinum Sacramenti (Reginald V. Bury). Hodges, Figgis. 2s. 6d. net. 

Whitefield’s Journals (with appreciations by Canon Hay Aitken, 
Cowper, and John Foster. Edited by William Wale). Drane. 
35. 6d. net. 

The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature (Irving F. Wood). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

Shrines of British Saints (J. Charles Wall). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts concerning Omnipotence (William Harris). Rivingtons. 
35. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL 

With the Russians in Peace and War (Colonel the Hon. F. A, 
Wellesley). Nash. 125. 6¢. 

Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, Rhodesia (R. N. Hall). Methuen. 
21s. net. 

Far and Near (John Burroughs). Constable. 5s. net. 

The Mountains (S. E. White). Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Sicily (Douglas Sladen). Methuen. 5s. net. 

A Modern Campaign (David Fraser). Methuen. 6s. 

The Dickens Country (Frederic G. Kitton). Black. 6s. 

Lhasa (Perceval Landon. 2 vols.). Hurst and Blackett. 42s. net. 

With the Pilgrims to Mecca (Hadji Khan and Wilfrid Sparroy). 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

VERSE 

The Birth of Parcival (R. C. Trevelyan). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

Broad Cast (Ernest Crosby). Fifield. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Garden of Francesca (Henry Cullimore); Days of Old Rome 
(Arthur Lewis). Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquary, The (Vol. XL., January to December, 1904). Stock. 

Balkan (Question (Edited by Luigi Villari). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. Dean. 7s. 6@. 
net. 

De Profundis (Oscar Wilde). Methuen. 5s. net. 

L’Idioma Gentile (Edmondo de Amicis). Milano: Fratelli Treves. 
34. 50. 

Modern Constitutions in Outline (Leonard Alston), Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Sportsman’s Year Book, 1905 (Edited by A. Wallis Myers). Newnes. 
35. 6d. net. 

Yellow War, The (By “*O”). Blackwood. 6s. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FORK FEBRUARY :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7.; La Revue, 1/7.30; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
7/r.50; La Revue d’Art Ancien et Moderne, 77.50. 
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NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, and 


other Essays. By SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: 
Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. 


By Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D. 
8vo. ros. net. 


‘We have no hesitation in putting Professor Bradley's book far above any 
modern Shakespearean criticism that we know, worthy to rank very near the 
immortal work of Lamb and Coleridge. It is, indeed, difficult to praise it in 
language which shall do it justice, and yet seem free from exaggeration. For it is 
more t a study of Shakespeare ; it is a unique piece of constructive criticism, 
which from its freshness of method and distinction of torm deserves to rank as the 
most important exercise in the craft since Matthew Arnold's ‘ Essays in Sameer 

Spectator. 


THE MYTHS OF PLATO. = [rans- 


lated, with Introductory and other Observations, by J. A. STEWART, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. and White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 14s. net. (Classical Library. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord 


AVEBURY. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net. each. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Georce W. E. RussELt. 
THOMAS MOORE. By StepHen Gwynn. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO ITALY AND 


SICILY. With 19 Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. tos, net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Tastefully — with broad margins, in large 4to. size, with over 
150 Photographic Illustrations, handsomely bound, with gilt 
top, price 21s. net. 


NORMAN TYMPANA 
AND LINTELS, 


With Figures and Symbolical Sculpture, still, or till recently, 
existing in the Churches of Creat Britain. 


With an extended Introduction and Description, and 150 Phototype 
Illustrations. 


By CHARLES EDWARD KEYSER, M.A., F.S.A. 

‘*The volume is produced with an elaborate detail which suits the subject, and 
establishes itself at once as a work of reference.” —Reading Caszette. 

“The illustrations are all of good size, and very clearly depict the sculptured 
figures and ornaments.”—City Press. 
_ ‘The whole subject of sculptured Norman tympana and lintels is of great 
interest, and is here adequately and comprehensively treated.” 

Western Morning News. 


“This book of Mr. Keyser's is one of the most interesting on a special subject of 
architectural detail which we have seen for some time.” —Aritish Architect. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. | Study 


in the Discipline of Circumstance. By SYBIL M. ILES. 


* The story is an excellent piece of work ; the interest is sustained from the first 
page to the last, and when the end is reached the reader feels the better for having 
read it.” —Leicester Mercury. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic Story. 
By MARY ADAMS COLLINGS. 
Vividly written and full of human interest.”—A' 


“There is some excellent character drawing ; the incidents are well described, 
and the interest is maintained to the conclusion." — Leicester Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
FRENCH COURT. By Geratpine Brooks. With Photo- 


gravure and other Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 88. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE 
UPPER HOUSE. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. 


By Kosmo Wi ktnson. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 168. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 


BY BEACH AND BOGLAND. 


By Jane Bartow, Author of *' Irish Idylls” &c. Crown 8vo. 68 
The scene of these charming stories of Irish peasant life is laid in the 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


West of Ireland. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS. 
By Frammarion, Author of “ Lumen,” “The Unknown,” 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


&c. With 84 Illustrations. 


THE CAMERA IN THE FIELDS. 


A Practical Guide to Nature Photography. By F.C. Sxett. With 
o Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


CHATS ON OLD FURNITURE. 
By Artuur Haypen, Author of ‘Chats on English China.” With 
over 100 Illustrations, including Coloured Frontispiece. Large crown 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


“SET ALL SCOTLAND 
BY THE EARS.” 


The “Pall Mall Gazette” says of 
Percy Fitzgerald's Lady Jean: the Romance 
of the Great Douglas Cause (I2s. net): ‘‘ The 
tale is most absorbing, and for piquancy 
and sensation would be hard to beat in the 
records of our causes celébres. . . . It set all 
Scotland by the ears." 


George Jacob Holyoake’s Byzones 
Worth Remembering (2 vols. 2Is.) contains 
*“many delightful memories of Gladstone, 
Bright, Cobden, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Kings- 
ley, George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and scores of others 
whose names fill out the history of the nine- 
teenth century.’’—*' Daily Chronicle.” 
Maxim Gorky's great novel of 
Russian life, Three of Them, is the second 
volume in Mr. Unwin's remarkable new 
series of shilling novels. Bound in cloth. 
Andrew Macphail’s Essays in Puri- 
tanism (6s.) contains biographical sketches 
of John Wesley, Margaret Fuller, Walt 
Whitman, and others. 

J. J. Jusserand’s English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages (XIV. Century) is 
now issued uniform with Professor Villari's 
‘Life of Machiavelli’ and other standard 
works. Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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‘MACMILLAN & CO’S STANDARD WORKS. 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 


Poems. 3; vols. 

‘Essays in Criticiem. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American D urses. 

1848—1888. Collected and by G. W. E. Russet. 
2 VOis. 


The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
* Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols. 


Vol, Genesis—Numbers. Vol. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. Ill. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. 1V. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Ilsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John, VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*.*° The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Bean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other 
St. Anseim. Bacon. Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1$33—18. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Incluged in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Leste SrerHen and Sir Frepertck Pottock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 


With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mor.ey. 


Miscellianies. Essays. | 
English Traits and Representative Me 

The Conduct of Life, and Society and "Solitude. 
Letters and Social aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Apis 
RIGHT. 2 vols. ew Edition. 

Letters of Edward F to Fanny Kemble, 
More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. WricHrT. 
WriGHT. 


Pausanias | and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


FRAZER, 


Coethe’s ne and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartey SaunDERs. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
‘Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Green's History of the English People. 


6 vols. 


8 vols. 


The __ Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
it aps. In 2 vols. 
The uest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vo 
@xford Studies. By Ricnarp Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. Norcare. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy, By Joun 


RicHarp GREEN. 


Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. GREEN. 
Mistorical Studies. By J. R. Green. 

Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 

Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘“‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. ' 


R. H. Hutton's Collected Essays. 


Essays. 
ssa on some of the pre, 

Thought in Matters of Fait ee ae 
Theological Essays. 

friticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols. 
pects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, M. Roscoe. 


Hood. Edited, 


In 2 vols. 


_ Poems of 
Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. 
Vol. 1. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s oe Works. 


Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. 
Partial Portraits. 
Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘“‘ The pee - 
Greece ” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Corvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. | Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. | Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia, 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Marv Lams. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 


D.D., D.C.L. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Werks. 


Voitaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopssdists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 

Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Essays. 

Ecce Ho Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HErrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 
Wituiam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious 1 Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Wesrcorr, Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicut. In 12 vols. Each volume comiains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manesse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


with Prefatory 


By Henry JAMES. 
By Henry JAMEs. 


By the late J. B. Licutroort, 


11 vols. 


Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 


2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 LONG ACRE. 


JUST OUT. 


PHGENIX LIBRARY: 
Vol. Ill. DIVORCE. 


Being a translation of Un Divorce, by Paul. BourRGEr, Member 
of the French Academy. Translated by E. L. CHARLWooD. 6s. 


*,* A study of divorce conceived in a thoroughly orthodox spirit, 
whilst at the same time doing full justice to the representatives of 
modern ideas. 


Scotsman.—‘ A story of fascinating and powerful interest. The characters are 
drawn with strong and subtle realism ; the action ot the drama is rapid, and never 
allows the attentiun to lag...... ‘Lhe moral tragedy is evolved with consummate art, 
and the brilliant delineation of the characters and the ete: nal human interest of the 
general problems that underlie the actual story justify tne opinion that it is one of 
the most powerful works of fiction that France has of late produced.” 

To-Day.—‘‘ Though M. Bourget takes his place very definitely with the Catholic 
Church and is very severe on recent French Governments, he is still a good enough 
artist to present the emotions and ideals of his characters with an impartial justice. 
ewe This powerful novel of his will, I am sure, attract a wide public among the 
more intelligent of English readers.” 


ALREADY ISSUED IN THE PHGNIX LIBRARY. 


Vol. |. THE COLONEL. 


A Military Romance. Translated from the Italian of Captain 
OLIVERI SANGIACOMO, by E. SpENDER. (Phoenix Library, 


Vol. I.) Crown 8vo. 368 pages. In effectively designed cloth 
cover. 6s. 
*,* A tragic story of youthful sin and retribution, written by a 


It gives a vivid description of the un- 


distinguished Italian Officer. 
have revealed the existence in all 


rest of which recent scandals 
European armies. 

To-Day.—“* If all the novels in the ‘ Phoenix Library’ come up to the level of the 
first book in the series, Mr. David Nutt, the publisher, will have conferred a great 
boon on the reading public . No more captivating initial volume could have been 
chosen than * The Colonel.’ 

Oxtlook.—“ An intensely tragic military romance.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Written by a man who thoroughly knows his subject.” 

Echo.—** A wonderful novel.” 

The Times.—‘* To those who wish to learn something about the Italian Tommy 
Atkins and ms officers it 1s to be strongly recommended .....l'ne translation 1s 


excellent.” 
Vol. Il. THE HOUSE ON THE 
HILL. Being a translation of L’enfant 2 la Balustrade, by 


RENE BoyYLesveE. Translated by JANE HurcHison. 6s. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


*,* A charming study, full of delicate and sympathetic humour, of | 


life in a small French country town almost as conservative in its ideas 
as CRANFORD itself. 

Grees Thoughts.—* A book Ruskin would have loved.” 

Scotsman. —* For sheer grace there are no story-writers that can compare | 
the French ; and when, as iu the case of M. Boylesve’s story of French country life, 
there is also a transparent lunucence and a profound worldly wisdom, the result is 
charming indeed.” 

Mane aester Guardian —‘‘ Of the many French novels which deal with provincial 
life, ‘ The House on the Hill’ is ove ot the most delicate and charming .....1t is not 
often that a Freach novel is chosen for translation because of its complete suitability 
to English readers, and therefore tnis one is ai! tne more to ve welcomed.” 

.The 


St. James's Gasette.—‘‘Should be very welcome to English readers..... 
translation is capitally done.” 


Works of the late WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
POEMS. With Photogravure reproduction of the — 


Bust by Rodin. Demy 8vo. Printed at the Constable Press, on 
hand-made paper. 6s. 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER. 


Uniform in get-up with the ** Poems.” 6s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. i6mo. With etched 
Title-page by W. Hove of the Old Infirmary at Edinburgh. 
2s. Od. net. 


LONDON VOLUNTARIES. 


the Constable Press, on hand-made paper. 


Demy 8vo. 


16mo. Printed at 
2s. 6d. net. 


By H. N. 
128 pp. Cloth, 


STUDIES ON BIBLICAL LAW. 
WIENER, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. VIIL., 
35. 6d. net; 35. 9a. post free. 
*,* A closely-reasoned defence of the homogeneous and genuine 
character of the Mosaic legislation against the higher critics. 


THE SHADE OF THE BALKANS. Folk- 
Songs and Proverbs of the Bulgars. Chiefly from the Collections 
of P. SLAVEIKOFF. Translated by H. BERNARD. With an 


Introductory Study on the Popular Poetry of Bulgaria by 
P. SLAVEIKOFF, Notes by the TRANSLATOR, and an Essay on 
the Origin of the Bulgars by E. J. DILLON. Square demy 8vo. 
320 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6a. net; 75. 9d. post free. 


| 
| 
| 


Duckworth & Co. 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG. 
With Memoir by 


Royal 8vo. (February. 


Lord Batcarres. With 12 Illustrations. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Dr. W. J. Rotre. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. [Just out. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Prince Kro- 


POTKIN, With Portrait, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS AND THINGS. 


By G. S. Street. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. By Muicnaer 


Fairtess, Author of ‘‘ The Roadmender.” Uniform with ‘‘ The Roadmender.” 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Next week. 


A Volume of Essays. 


( Just out. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. By Camitte Maucrair, 


Author of ‘‘ The Great French Painters,” ‘“‘ French Impressionists.” With 36 
Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready Thursday. 


DURER. ByT. Sturce Moore. With many 


Illustrations. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. L/ust out. 


GIOTTO. By Basi. pve 


many Illustrations. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 


~VELAZQUEZ. By Avcusre Bréat, Author 


of ** Rembrandt.” With 45 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ 


PROGRESS. By 


GRAHAM. 6s. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


By Einor Gryn, Author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth” and ‘* The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine.” 6s. (March 2nd. 


GOSSIP. 


_ “In Piccadilly.” 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. By Amy 


McLaren, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” 6s. 


R. B. CuNNINGHAME- 
[Just out. 


By Benjamin Swirt, Author of 
(Ready Thursday. 


THE CHILD. By Karin Micnattis. A 


Psychological Study of the Child Mind. Translated from the Swedish by 
Joun Neitson Lavvrik. 


A. 


Demy 


REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. By I. 


TayLor. With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Miss Taylor has made living, breathing figures of all the dead she has touche 
and in a manner enthusiastic yet grave has reminded us that in all lives of haope and 


endeavour there is a triumph more profound than can be measured by success. 
Outlook. 


Real Stories of Russian Life. 


By Twenty-six Men 
and a Girl 


“ Brings us face to face with bare 
human 


Paper, Is. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


by 
ANTON 
TCHEKHOFF. 


The Black Monk 


Anton Tchekhoff holds a reputation 
in Russia next after Tolstoy, and his 
Stories should be read by those who 
care to know Russian life at first hand 
intimately. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo. 6s. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
M SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

W.C., on TU MsDAY February 21, 1 ‘at One o'clock precisely, Old 
English and Continental POTTERY and PORCELAIN, comprising Chelsea, 
Worcester, Derby, Bow, Swansea, Stvres, Dresden, &c.; also Salt Glaze, 
Whieldon, Leeds, Bristol, and Lambeth Delft, and the various Staffordshire 
factories : Miniatures, Enamels, and Bric-a-brac. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their —— No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 23 and Two Following Days, 
at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and “MANUS USCRIPTs, including a selection 
from the collection of W. B. TEGETMEIER, Esgq., comprising an unusual Col- 
lection of Books and Papers by and relating to Shelley. The property of the late 
ULIAN MARSHALL, Eso ., including the writings of Charles Dickers, W. M. 
hackeray, valuable Musical’ Collections, and an extensive Collection of oe 
referring chiefly to Theatrical and ‘)peratic Entertainments. The 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON. Esq., containing a very extensive and — 
Collection of Present-Day Literature, including many volumes with autogra 
inscriptions, or letters from the Authors ; the writings of Robert Bridges, Norman 
Gale, Richard Le Gallienne, W. E. Henley, Andrew Lang, Stephen Phillips, R. L. 
Stevenson, &c. Other Properties, comprising Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; 
Sporting Books; Elizabethan Dramatic Literature ; 
National Biography, a complete set; the Kelmscott Press Publications, including 
the Chaucer; La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 1762, with the rejected 
plates; Foreign Literature; Books of Prints; Modern Literature, Art and 
Archeology, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED yy AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Unicove and A BC, 
ENTRAL 15 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Catalogues may be had. 


FRENCH MASTERS. DURAND-RUEL & SONS, of Paris. 
EXHIBITION of 3:5 PICTURES by BOUDIN, CEZANNE, DEGAS, 
MANET, MONET, MORISOT, PISS ARO, RENOIR, SISLEY. 
GRAFTON GALLERIES, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 

DAILY (till February 2 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Special Features : 
THE SOCIAL ROUND. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY. 
LIFE IN PARLIAMENT.—YVII. 
By HARRY FURNISS. 


PUBLIC OPIN ION. 


sth), 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 


_ aa. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S "BUILDINGS, “FLEET STREET, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 


INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


BRITISH, 


THE 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established January 1900. 


NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


Above periodical is an 

ILLUSTRATED NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 

It is, as its name implies, a monthly record of events in the 
two Services. Its contents include a Full-page Supplement with 
short Biographical Sketch of some Naval or Military Celebrity ; 
Stations of the Army and Navy; a Diary of Coming Events in the 
two Services; Articles on the f me and Navy month by month ; 
Reviews of Service Books; Notes on Novelties ; Articles on Service 
Topies of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, Xc.; while Repro- 
ductions of up-to-date Photographs and Drawings by well-known 
Artists are freely introduced. 

Subscription, 8s. a year, post free. 

For Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges raf Advertisements, &c., apply to the 

MIANAGER, “Army and Navy Chronic 
111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W 
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Playbills ; Dictionary of 


| 
| improvement of £7,189, as compared with last year. 


| wpon the activity of the various articles included in its operations. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


Tue eighth ordinary general meeting of Bovril, Limited, was held at the offices of 
the Company, 152-166 Old Street, London, E.C., the Viscount Duncannon, C.V ‘a 
C.B., Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. H. Harris, having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, after referring in graceful terms to the death of their colleague, 
Mr. Frederick Gordon, said : Smaller sales and dwindling profits have proved the 
experience of many, I think I may say of most, commercial concerns. I am the 
better pleased, therefore, to come before you with an account showing a record 
turnover and an increased profit over last year. If there isa feature it is that the 
co-operative societies appear to have made progress, whilst the fashionable stores 
have not done so well, from which we infer that the working classes have felt the 
touch of adversity less than those who are nominally better off. I mentioned on 
the previous occasion that the backwash of the South .African War did no good, 
Government surplus stocks being resold at the Cape at such low prices that it 
would have paid manufacturers to have bought them in if they had been on the 
spot. Dealing with the accounts, there was an item of £11,250 for debenture 
interest in the 1903 account, which does not appear in the one before you, as we 
paid the debenture interest one day earlier. Reserve shows an increase of £20,000, 
and it will stand at £145,000, certainly not too large a figure for a concern of this 
importance. The balance of Profit and Loss account, after paying debenture interest 
and interim dividends, is £96,491 to be allocated now. On the creditor side of the 
accounts the amount of goodwill, &c., stands at £1,011 more than before, 
owing to a further payment on our holding of Virol shares. On the 
right-hand side you have our gross profit on trading, which is £20,283 more 
than in 1903. Transfer fees are £18 down. The amount we have received for 
interest, £489, shows the easier circumstances that we are getting into financially, 
and the small balance represents dividend on Food Specialists Ordinary shares. 
Bovril, Limited, holds a controlling interest in the subsidiary Companies, Virol, 
Limited, and Food Specialists, Limited. On the other side of the account we have 
our spenaings. Under the various headings included in the first item there is an 
increase of £14,266. Naturally when you do more business you must pay more 
commissions, charges, &c. Depreciation on plant and office furniture is £185 less. 
Bad and doubtful debts, we are glad to say, are £377 less. We never have much 
to complain of under this head. The balance carried down to Profit and Loss 
Account, £146,559, is the concentrated Bovril of the whole business, and shows an 
Debenture interest never 
varies, nor do interim dividends, and so we arrive at the final figure of £05,491, 
which we recommend to be distributed thus:—Preference shares, £13,750? 
Ordinary shares, £26,250; Deferred shares, £22,500 ; Reserved, £20,coo, leaving 
£12,991 to be carried forward. 

He then referred tothe late Australian drought and the return of the “‘ Discovery ” 
from the Antarctic which was very interesting to them, for they had been entrusted 
with a good deal towards the provisioning of the expedition. He concluded : 
Increased profits and record sales are facts that speak for themselves. I 
therefore conclude with one word of acknowledgment to our staff both at home and 
abroad. They undoubtedly have a preparation which has no equal ; but still, in 
these days. it requires push, energy, and a swing together to m-ke a success. 
Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have now much pleasure in moving that the report and 
accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1004, and the same are hereby 
approved and adopted by this meeting, and that after the fixed rates of dividend 
have been paid on the Preference and Ordinary shares for the half-year ending 
gist December, 1904, a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the Deferred 
shares, as recommended by the directors, be and the same is hereby sanctioned ; 


all dividends subject to income-tax. The dividend warrants will be posted on the ’ 


28th February. 

Mr. G. L. Johnson (Vice-chairman) said he would like to amplify Lord Dun- 
cannon’s remarks regarding the Australian drought. Owing to this drought and to 
increased sales they bad been unable to get all their demands for raw material met 
by their favourite source of supplv—Australia, and therefore had made arrange- 
ments in South America with the Kemmerich Company. who were, he believed, the 
largest owners of cattle and of cattle ranches in the world. He had much pleasure 
in seconding the re-olution. 

After some remarks by Mr. Smith, of Liverpool, the resolution was carried, and 
formal resolutions were passed re-electing the retiring directors and auditors and 
thanking the staff. 


LONDON PRODUCE CLEARING HOUSE, LTD. 


Tue eighteenth ordinary poaeel meeting was held at the London Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, Mr. C. Czarnikow presiding. 

The Chairman said that the extent of the company’s turnover depended entirely 
He was glad 
that owing to the unusual animation in both sugar and coffee, they were able to 
propose the payment of a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum for the 
past year, which was 3 per cent. above tat of 1903, leaving £18,730 to be carried 
forward, as against £12,453 a year ago. Transactions in sugar registered by the 


company showed an increase of 7,602,000 bags, or more than double the previous 


year's, while the increase in coffee was about 2,003,000 bags. It was not for him to 
say there whether the present price of sugar was fully justified by the extra- 
ordinary deficiency of the Continental beet crops, but with a deficiency of 
something over 1,000,000 tons it was inevitable that values should advance 


| considerably, especially a<« this shortage was preceded by two seasons of 


only moderate production. Without wishing to introduce a controversial element, 
he would like to give them his opinion, as one who had had the closest connexion 
with sugar all his life, that the much-abused Brussels Convention was not responsi- 
ble for the rise which had taken place. It was due to short crops caused by the 
exceptionally dry weather on the Continent last summer. The Conveation came 
just in time to save the cane-sugar industry from ruin, not only in our West India 
Colonies, but in other parts of the world as well, and if it had not been carried 
through, we should have had under present conditions an even greater scarcity. 
and probably much higher prices. The company's business in grain had fallen off 
to a regrettable extent. ai the supply of American wheat during the year under 
review had become smaller and smaller. During the past few months the United 
States, instead of being a seller, had been a competitor with this country for Cana- 
dian wheat, of which the United States bought very considerable quantities. He 
had every hope that their grain busivess would soon be resumed on a somewhat 
wider basis, so that they would no longer be dependent on American and Canadian 
wheat for delivery on their contracts. Naturally, it took some time before 
a whole trade adapted itself to a new basis of business, but he hoped that the 
negotiations now pending would lead to the desired result. He telt bound 
to draw attention to the benefits accruing to the trading community from the 
establishment of well-organised clearing nouses, which had a moderating influence 
on speculation, while at the same time aieting all possible facilities ro the trade 
for protecting their position. This was, he added, strongly exempliied by the 
extraordinary situation developed in the sugar market, contrasting favourably with 
the dealings in other articles which, in similar circumstances, had not the benefit of 
a clearing house to control transactions. 

Mr. Benjamin D. Tabor having seconded the motion, it was carried unani- 
mously. A resolution was afterwards passed approving Se payment of a final 
dividend of 5s. 6¢. a share on the ordinary share capital and £37 10s. a share on 
the founders’ shares. 
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CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report to 
31st December, 1904. 


Total Yie'd in Fine Gold from all sources 30,509°775 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis <. PY 9°656 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 

milled. 

s. d. Za 4 
To Mining Expenses oe ee 42,692 18 4 O13 
Milling Expenses oe oe oe ee 9,001 18 2 © 2 10°530 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ee ee 9508 12 3 
General Expenses oo oe 6548 15 5 0 5°870 
64,545 10 1 I 5°140 
Working Profit .. oe 64,124 19 10 3°543 
£128,670 9 11 £2 0 87683 
e 

R. 

Value. 
By Gold Account oe ee $28,670 g tt £2 o 8°683 
> 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. oe ee +o os +o os i -- £65,183 7 ro 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down £64,124 19 10 


nterest oe ee oe os oe 1058 8 o 


465,183 7 10 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £5,434 2s. 7d. 

The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £1,723 ros. 2d. 

An Interim Dividend (No. 7) of 30 per cent. was declared on 13th December, 1904 
for the half-year ending 31st December, 1904, and will be payable on 4th February, 
1905, from the Head and London Offices to Shareholders registered on the Com. 
pany’s Books on 31st December, 1904. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will 
receive payment of Coupon No. 7, attached thereto, on presentation at the London 
‘Office of the Company. 

The Ninth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the 
Board Corner House,” Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 1sth March 
1905, at 3 P.M. é 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report to Sist Dec., 1904. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources pa au 23 e+ 24,857°E28s oz. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. “ 7035 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 

£ ad 

To Mining Expenses os ee 37,909 O10 7°726 
Milling Expenses éa 7.715 3 Oo 2 4°436 
Cyaniding Expenses .. os 7087 § 2 57429 
General Expenses ee es 2,098 17 2 © 9°947 
tiead Office Expenses .. 1,807 11 2 6662 


58,087 18 2 


Working Profit .. es ee oe 46,706 13 4 O14 4°153 
£'04.794 11 6 £1 12 2°256 
Cr. Vaban Value per ton 
milled. 


By Gold Account ee £104,794 11 6 


12 2°256 


Dr. 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down ae oe oe ++ £46,706 13 4 
Interest .. oe oe oe oe ee oe 604 19 4 


447,311 12 8 


Notre.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the profits for the quarter is estimated to amount to £4,222 12s. 

The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £13,102 9s. 3d. 

An Interim Dividend (No. 7) of 15 per cent. was declared on 13th December, 1904, 
for the half-year ending 31st December, 1904, and will be payable on 4th February, 
1905. from the Head and London Offices to Shareholders registered on the Com- 
pany's Books on 31st December, 1904. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will 
receive payment of Coupon No. 7, attached thereto, on presentation either at the 
London Office or at the Paris Office of the Company (Compagnie Frangaise de 
Mines d'Or et de Afrique du Sud, zo Rue Taitbout). 

_Arrangements have n made to engage abcut 1,340 coolie labourers from 
‘Northern China to suppl the Company’s requirements of unskilled labour. It 
is expected that about 490 of these labourers will arrive in February, and the 
balance in the early part of March. 

i The Ninth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the 
Board Room, ‘‘ The Corner House,” Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 15th March, 
1905, at £1 A.M. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 
Notice to Shareholders. 


SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the SECOND ORDINARY GENER: 
MEETING of Shareholders in the above Company will be held ie tbe Bead 
Room, ‘The Corner House,” Johannesburg, on Tuesday, the 18th day of April, 
1908, at Noon, for the following business : 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 


| 
| 
| 


Balance-sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the year | 


ended 31st December, 1904. 

To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. Max Francke and Charles 
Marx, who retire in terms of tne Articles of Association, but, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for 
the past Audit. 

4- To transact such other business as may be transacted at an Ordinary 
The SHARE TRANSFER BOOKS of 
e SHAI KS of the Company will be CLOSED from 
the rath April to the 18th April, r90s, both days pe ad 
By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 


p 


3 


London Transfer Office : 
5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 
11th February, 1905. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH, 


IMPROVING BUSINESS. 


Tue eighth ordinary general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 
bmg Sir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B., C.S.1. (chairman of the company), pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry W. Allen. F.C.1.S.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting atid the report of the auditors, ere 

The Chairman said there was not very much to call for notice in respect of the 
balance-sheet. ‘The profit and loss account shows that for the year under review we 
have made a net profit of £12,651 5s. 3¢., and although this result has called forth 
some criticism on the part of one or two of the — connected with the cable 
interests, your directors do not consider it as being other than satisfactory. In 
»902 we made a profit of 45,489 8s. 3d., im 1903 of £1¢,€07 7s. &d., and this 
year, as noted, of £12,681 ss. -@. In 1902 we received a subsidy of £16,000 from the 
Canadian Government, and in 1903 a sum Of £20,000 from the British Admiralty. 
Critics of our balance-sheeis for those years pointed to these payments 
as exceptional. In the year under review we have received no similar 
special payments. The profit of £12,681 5s. 3¢. for this year may therefore, we 
consider, be regarded a- the more satisfactory, as indicating a general expansion of 
the business trom sales and royalties without any payment which might be 
regarded as exceptional. It is not, of course,,¢laimed that the Marconi wireless 
system is at present in full working order‘as a profit-earning concern. It is in 
process of development in exactly the same way,asa gold-mine has to pass through 
a process of development before it can work up fo its full producing powers. What 
we have hitherto accomplished, however, has been to Jaythe basis of our future 
operations, as we believe, on so sure a foundation that by the contracts which we 
have entered into with various Governments and companies we are in a position to 
which no other system, evenif successful asan invention, could attarn, for reaping 
whatever benefits may accrue from the commercial applications of wireless tele- 
graphy in the future. That is, we believe that our contracts have secured for us a 
safe position with which no other Company will find it possible to compete. In 
this connection it may be useful for those who read the constant criticisms that 
appear in the newspapers affecting the Marconi system to reflect upon what is the 
actual position of affairs. It is, of course, necessary for newspapers to put 
before their readers all details regarding the various inventions which might enter 
into competition with the Marconi system. Their chances of success are dwelt 
upon, their merits are eulogised, and no exception can be taken to this. But what 
are the practical results’ In Italy, in Germany, in France, and in other countries 
we hear a great cleal of the inventions for wireless telegraphy which have been 
patented by subjects of these countries ; but in Germany the Marconi system holds 
the field upon the German liners. ‘The Italian Government has not onty embodied 
the Marconi system in the public telegraph service of that country, but the Italian 
men-of-war and other vessels are equipped with our apparatus. The French liners, 
the ships of the American Trust, Dutch ships, Canadian ships—all carry Marconi 
apparatus. In England his Majesty's Post Office is now, I am happy to say, in 
close alliance with us. The British we has adopted our apparatus for use 
throughout the entire Navy. At present the Marconi system is, as tar as we know, 
the only one that is generally utilised for commercial purposes, and we can safely 
assert that it is the only one which, as far as long distance wireless telegraphy is 
concerned, has shown any practical results. (Appiause.) With these facts 
in view, with the knowledge of the contracts into which we have entered 
with foreign Governments, and with influential companies in many coun- 
tries, your directors fee] that, while by no means neglecting, or wishing to 
Yepreciate, the value of the criticisms that may be showered upon us, we can afford 
to wait confidently the results to which we look forward in the near future as likely 
to afford ample compensation to our shareholders for their patience in awaiting the 
full development of this gigantic enterprise. The directors fully appreciate the 

tience and confidence which have been characteristic of the attitude of their share- 

olders, and they feel this the more because they are conscious that some of the 
shareholders, notwithstanding the vast amount of press publicity which the com- 
pany’s aflars receive, have at times expected more detailed intormation from the 
directors. In some undertakings, in mining and industrial concerns and develop- 
ment schemes, the sharehoivers are from time to time informed by circular of what 
is being done and of the actual situation of affairs. This practice has been pursued in 
respect of this company’s affairs so far as practicable without prejudice to future 
business. ‘lhere are, however, many contracts, with Governments and other 
public bodies, which are but stepping stones to more important arrangements. 
it is impossible to publish details of such contracts, and, at times, 
even to announce their completion might be prejudicial to future de- 
velopments. With these general remarks, which do not seem uncalled 
for in the present state of affairs in connection with public opinion as it affects 
our Company, I will pass to a brief and detailed ideration of the report. 
I think the board will have your concurrence that the business of the Company is, as 
stated therein, making satisfactory progress all over the world, and, in view of the 
fact that we believe ourselves to be now upon the brink of completing the 
machinery necessary for a regular Transatlantic commercial service, it was deemed 
advisable to put before the shareholders, for the information of those who are 
ignorant of the subject, an estimate of the earnings of a single pair of stations in a 
year. The figures on which this estimate is based, as furnished by our scientific 
advisers, are given, and it is competent for anyone to form his own conclusions as 
to whether or not the amount of ££6,0co per annum set forth as the estimated 
earnings of such stations is correct or otherwise. Inthisconnection the small capital 
involved is also a most important point for consideration ; for whereas the whole 
issued capital cf the Company is only about £250,0c0, the cost of a single cable 
between England and America is probably not less than £800,000. Another point to 
notice in connection with future revenue is the om Daemon ee number of ships 
that are being fitted with our apparatus. In must be borne in mind that each new 
ship which carries our apparatus becomes in itself not only anew source of revenue 
to the Company, but, as it affords a new point of communication with ships that 
are similarly equipped, the receipts of these latter must also be increased, and this, 
of course, is a factor that is constantly increasing in value. We are, in short, 
building upa wireless telegraph exchange—the revenue from which and the value 
to the existing subscribers are increased by each new connection, On ae I 
last messages from the United Kingdom could be transmitted from the Postal 
Telegraph Offices to ships at sea through the Company’s shore stations. This is a 
step in advance which, as we have reason to know, is highly appreciated 
and made use of by those whose friends are on ihe water. In another 
direction we have been able to accentuate our union with the Post 
Office suthorities. On the occasion of the recent temporary break- 
down of the cable system between the Scilly Isles and the mainland, 
we were asked Ly the Post Office to carry on telegraphic communication by wireless 
telegraphy. This we gladly consented to do, and with complete success ; and 
though the financial results which accrued therefrom were not of a formidable 
character, still the union thus begun may, we hope, be productive of more profitable 
results hereafter. 1 will not dwell at any length upon the other countries with 
which we have concluded contracts, or which are now in negotiation for the 
establishment of our system. We await, as stated inthe report, the result of the 
discussions of the proposed Berlin Conference with complete confidence. The 
success of the meteorological service speaks for itself, and the fact that we have 
found it necessary to seex new works to meet the constantly growing demands for 
the supply of our apparatus also indicates that the Company has entered vpon a 
period of increasing and profitable activity. He formally moved the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet. 

Chevalier Guglielmo Marconi formally seconded the motion, which after discus- 
sion was put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks not only to Signor Marconi, whose 
services were chocaniie invaluable to the Company, but to their most admirable 
managing director (Mr. Cuthbert Hall), and to rest of the executive. 

Mr. Chambers seconded the motion, which was i ly adopted 

Mr. Cuthbert Hall having gratefully acknowledged the vote, a sharebolder pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for their services during the 


t year. P 
ws Chubb seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
The Chairman replied and the proceedings terminated. 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 Febdsuary, 1905 


Edward Stanford’s List 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
STANFORD’S 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the various Countries of the World. ; 

110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Size, when shut, 17 by 23 inches. Weight, 25 Ibs. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra. Price £12. 

“ There is no Atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the —_— i Tite 
“It is the most accurate and comprehensive Atlas obtainable." —Standard. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION: 


The Arnold-Forster Scheme. 
By the Right Hon. LORD HALIBURTON, G.C.B, 
(Late Under-Secretary of State for War). 
56 pages, demy 8vo. in wrapper. Price 6d.; post free, 8d. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, 
and Miscellaneous improvements 
Deposited at the London County Council, November 30, 1904, for Session 1905. 
Two sheets : size, 60 by 40 inches. Scale: 3 inches to 1 mile (1 : 21,120), 
Prices : Coloured Sheets, 10s. 6d.: post free, packed on roller, 11s. Mounted to 
fold in case, 18s.; post free, 18s. 6d. Mounted on rollers, and varnished, 21s, 


In addition to the new schemes to be brought forward in the coming Session, the 
map shows clearly railways and tramways already sanctioned or in operation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CYPRUS. 
By C. V. BELLAMY, F.G.S., M.I.C.E. 
Printed in Colours ; size, 30 by 22 inches. Scale: 54 miles to an inch (1 : 348,480). 
Accompanied by a 16-page Pamphlet explaining briefly the characteristics of the 
various formations as they occur. S 
This Map, and the accompanying key thereto, are the result of observations 
extending over a period of five years during which the Compiler was stationed in 
the Island. 
Prices : Coloured Sheet, 6s.; post free, 6s. sd. Mounted to fold in case, 8s. 6d.; 
post free, 8s. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossiis, with 149 pages 
of text. fitustrated by 17 Sections and Views. 


Crown 8Svo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. net (postage, 4d.) 
“ Crammed full of information of the best quality.""—CGeological Magazine. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Popular Account of the Sea Fisheries and Fishing Ports of those Countries. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With a Fisheries Map of England and Wales, and 77 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author and others. 


406 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. net (postage 6d.) 
“ Each chapter teems with interesting information.” —Standard. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 
SU LEMENTARY VOLUME. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


And of Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such Terms and of 
Place Names. 


By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


472 pages, large crown 8vo., price 15s. (postage 5d.) 
* valuable addition to the llent series." —Fiedd. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


AFRICA, Vol. Il.: SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


682 pages, with rr Maps and 04 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 
postage sd. 


( 
Illustrated List of Compendium Series on application. 


Mir. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS | 


A FASCINATING BOOK OF MEMOTRS. 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 


Being Memories of Mrs. Clay of Alabama, covering Social and 


Political Life in Washington and the South, 1853-66. | 


Edited by ADA STERLING. 
With many contemporary Portraits, os. 6d. net. 


“* That section of society which met in Washington before the Civil War 
could compare in cultivation, taste, and intelligence with the Courts of 


Europe. Mrs. Clay describes it with great spirit and vivacity...... She 
herself bey fascinating and brilliant figure, a clever and high-spirited 
uty." imes. 


FRENCH PROFILES. 


Studies in the Literature of France. By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Buckram, 7s. 6d. 


“The method and the subject suit Mr. Gosse’s happy talent for the 
and graceful literary portraits." —Academzy. 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 
** The best of writers on nature.” —A thenaum. 
“An inexhaustible supply of fresh observation, which he gives us in 


a delightful setting.” —7rmes. 
“ A book for all ages, for all times.” —77mes. 


THE LAND OF 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
With Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


** A book admirabie in literary form..... One sees through the whole book 
the yearning love for the sunny land, the love of an artist.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
CHOPIN’S WORKS. 
By G. C. ASHTON JONSON. 6s. 
This book will prove indispensable to all Amateurs and 


Students as an aid to a systematic and thorough knowledge 
of Chopin’s Works. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


Prospectus of any of the above gratis on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


By HALL CAINE. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


“In truth a notable novel, and a work that may certainly rank with the 
best of recent fiction.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 


“‘ Mr. Benson's latest novel furnishes yet another example of the variety 
of his talent, and the versatility of his aims. A pleasant freshness and 
fragrance are in the atmosphere of this story."— /Vordd. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 
PAM. 


*** Pam’ is an excellent novel. well written, and containing some capital 
character studies."—Saturday Review. 


By ELINOR M. LANE. 
NANCY STAIR. 


* Both innegeating and well written. The authoress has taken pains to 
give a sort of background of actual fact, which adds a real and vivid 
significance to her pages. She has drawn an entrancing figure of the 
heroine.”—W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 


“One of the best of recent novels. The study of Penelope's character 
is a brilliantly subtle piece of work......a novel of quite exceptional power 
of interest.”—Bookman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CUT LAURELS. By M. HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘* Across an Ulster Bog,’ ‘*A Self-Denying 
Ordinance.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


; . REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srottiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street oem, E.C., and Published by RecinaLp WessTeR Pacz, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 
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in the County of London.—Saturday, 18 February, 1903. 
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